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PREFAGE 


OST PEOPLE collect, I dare say, because collecting is one of our truly 
primitive instincts. While sophistication may temper the direction of this 
diversion, it can scarcely mitigate its intensity. The Dyaks may collect heads, 
Beacon Street dilettantes first editions, Groton schoolboys postage stamps but, 
after all, there is nothing in which one’s personality is so inherent as in one’s hand- 
writing. At any rate, the law rules that one person cannot successfully counterfeit 
the signature of another, so we must conclude that autograph-collecting is really 
what the late Mr. Thomas F. Madigan called it—“the intimate hobby.” 

Then again, it is a very ancient pursuit of those who delight in collecting, as 
we read of an Egyptian Pharoah paying large sums for manuscripts of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and other famous Greeks, and I noted in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that one of the Roman Emperors specialized in the autographs of Chinese scholars. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. Philippe de Béthune, le Comte de Selles, assembled at 
Charost a notable collection which is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. I am told 
that only six authentic signatures of William Shakespeare can be accounted for. 
Two of these are attached to the purchase and mortgage deeds of a house in Black- 
friars, London, executed in 1613; while three are attached to three separate copies 
of his Will, executed in 1616. The sixth was only discovered in 1910, in the Public 
Records Office, and is attached to a deposition made in respect of a lawsuit in 1612. 

As a lad I pursued button-holing tactics quite similar to those autobiograph- 
ically described by the late Edward Bok in his fascinating “Americanization,” 
but later, when I came to “years of discretion and knowledge,” I eschewed the 
hounding of notables for mere signatures and advanced to that higher state of grace 
where one assembles, not signature cards or letters which are reactions to the 
begging appeals of low-caste autographic vagrants, but correspondence and official 
papers which came into being as a part of history in the making, and sometimes, 
indeed, related to circumstances of major significance. 


At the present time my little collection includes several hundred items and 
this book is an attempt to share these treasures with my friends. The fifty items 
here presented cannot be called the outstanding fifty of the collection, but perhaps 
they represent something like a general cross-section, so to speak. 

All in all, I venture to hope that this book may give to its readers some little 
taste of the pleasure which my fascinating hobby has brought me over the past 
thirty-nine years. 

I wish to express my appreciation and thanks to Dr. Witt Bowden, Professor 
J. G. Randall, Dr. Robert Hamilton Vetch, Dr. Forrest Morgan, Dr. Harvey 
Cushing (whose useful life so recently came to a close,) Dr. James Truslow Adams 
and Professor Samuel Eliot Morrison, from whose books (as detailed in the Bibli- 
ography) I have excerpted certain especially illuminating lines or phrases which 
are quoted here and there in my comments. Then too, my good friends Professor 
William Starr Myers of Princeton University, Professor A. Joseph Armstrong of 
Baylor University, President Arnaud C. Marts and Professor J. Orin Oliphant of 
Bucknell University, Dr. Harry Clemons, Librarian of the University of Virginia, 
Mr. Ernest C. Common and Mr. Lesslie R. Thomson of Montreal, Dr. E. G. 
Swem, Librarian of the College of William and Mary, Mr. Walter R. Benjamin, 
doyen of American autograph collectors and his charming daughter and associate, 
Miss Mary A. Benjamin, and that very eminent Virginian, Dr. Jackson Davis, have 
all assisted me with illuminating counsel and stimulating encouragement. Their 
kindness is much more deeply appreciated than any such inadequate expression as 
this can begin to indicate. 


Alexander William Armour. 


141 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, December rst 1939 
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I 
WILLIAM PENN 
(1644-1718) 


CPOT® 


HE SON of Admiral Sir William Penn, who was a good Anglican, the 

founder of Pennsylvania early came under the Puritan influence, and after 
two years at Christ Church College, Oxford, he was expelled in 1662 on account 
of his Nonconformist scruples and activities. All this displeased his father tre- 
mendously, as might be expected, and the young man was sent to Paris, and 
later to the Irish estates of Sir William, in the hope that he might achieve a less 
unconventional philosophy of life. His father’s step was almost successful, for we 
find him enjoying the pleasures of life with considerable zest at the brilliant court 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke of Ormonde. 

Then came the great turning-point in Penn’s life, when he came under the 
influence of Thomas Loe, and became a Quaker. His first connection with 
America was with New Jersey. By a series of transactions, West Jersey came into 
the hands of Friends, and Penn became one of the trustees to manage the prop- 
erty. Then came the settlement at Burlington in 1667 and Penn later became a 
member of a large group of proprietaries, a majority of whom were Quakers, 
who secured title to East Jersey. Penn had become reconciled to his father before 
the Admiral’s death and inherited not only a considerable fortune immediately 
available but a large claim for funds advanced by Sir William to Charles II. 
Pursuant to Penn’s petition, the King granted to him, in 1681, a large tract of 
land north of Maryland, in payment of this debt. Penn wished to call his province 
New Wales, or Sylvania, but the King insisted that it be named in honor of the 
late Admiral, so Pennsylvania it became. In 1682 Penn secured from the Duke of 
York, (later James II—they were always great friends, despite the wide gap in 
their theological views,) the territory of Delaware and at first this formed part 
of Pennsylvania but later it became a separate province. 

The story of Penn’s creditable treatment of the Indians, and his far-sighted 
colonization policies, need not be repeated here. He resided in America from 
1682 to 1684, and a second time from 1699 to 1701. The latter part of his life, 
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spent in England, embraced many trying experiences, including a term in a 
debtor’s prison, for his fiscal affairs had slipped rather badly. His friendship with 
James II compromised his relations with William and Mary for a time but he 
was finally vindicated of all treasonable activities. There is a photostat at Haver- 
ford College, (I enjoyed the privilege of visiting the famous collection of his- 
torical manuscripts in the Roberts Museum there a short while ago,) which 
records the Quaker “testimony” concerning Penn drawn up after his death by 
the Reading (England) Monthly Meeting of Friends and it fittingly summarizes 
the sterling qualities and achievements of this truly great soul: 


He was a Man of great Abilities, of an Excellent sweetness of Disposition. Quick of 
thought & ready utterance: full of the qualifications of true Discipleship, even love without 
dissimulation .. . he may, without straining his character, be ranked among the Learned, 


good and great. 
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William Penn by ye Providence of God and ye King’s Authority pro- 
prietary and Governor of ye Province of Pennsylvania and ye Territories 
thereunto belonging 

To all to whom these presents shall come sendeth greeting 

Whereas there is a lott of land in Philadelphia situated between ye 
Fourth and Fifth Street from Skoolkill containing in breadth fifty foot 
and in length three hundred foot and six foot, bounded northward with 
back lotts, Eastward with Mary Philpin’s Lott Southward by Mulberry 
Street Westward with a vacant Lott granted by a warrant from myself 
bearing date ye 29th day of the third month One Thousand Six Hundred 
and Eighty-four and paid out by surveyor-General’s order ye 3rd instant 
unto David Morris and ye said David Morris requesting me to confirm ye 
same by Patent 

Know ye that I have given, granted and confirmed and by these pres- 
ents for me, my heirs and successors do give, grant and confirm unto the 
said David Morris his heirs and assigns forever ye said lott of land To 
Have and to Hold and Enjoy ye said Lott to ye only use and behoof of 
ye said David Morris his heirs and assigns forever To Be Holden of 
me, my heirs and successors Proprietary of Pennsylvania and ye terri- 
tories thereunto belonging as of our Manor of SPRINGETT’S FERRY 
in ye County aforesaid in free and common passage by fealty only and 
Building on and Fenceing in ye same within 6 months after ye date of 
survey yielding and paying therefor to me, my heirs and successors at or 
upon ye ist day of ye first month in every year at Philadelphia two 
English silver shillings (and six pence—presumably added later, in be- 
tween the lines,) or value thereof in coyn current to such person or 
persons as shall be from time to time appointed for that purpose. In 
Witness Whereof I have caused these my letters to be made Patent. 
Witness myself at Philadelphia ye 24th day of ye 5th month One Thou- 
sand Six Hundred and Eighty-four being ye 36th year of ye King’s 
Reign and ye fourth of my Government. 
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II 
SIMON BRADSTREET SAMUEL SEWALL 
(1603-1697) (1652-1730) 
CAO O 


HIS DOCUMENT evidences the solicitude of the authorities in Colonial 

days for necessitous orphan children, especially when they were indentured 
as apprentices. It will be noted in this instance that the Selectmen of Boston 
entered into this contract with a person whose status was undoubtedly excellent, 
and it bears the approval of both the Governor and his Assistant. Interestingly 
enough, the laws both of Virginia and Massachusetts covering the indenturing of 
apprentices stipulate that at the end of the term the child must be provided with 
“two good suits of apparrell, for all parts of his body, suitable for such an ap- 
prentice” which was the precise language incorporated in this indenture. As the 
estimable James Wood did not sign his name but merely made his mark, one 
wonders whether the obligation to “teach, or cause the said apprentice to be 
taught, to read and write, by the best wayes and meanes he can, within the said 
Tearme” was carried out in person or by proxy. However we are told the Select- 
men followed up these contracts with due diligence and saw that all undertakings 
were substantially carried out. 

Then again, this document possesses unusual interest because of the signif- 
icance of the two personages who signed as approvers of the contract. Simon 
Bradstreet served as Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony from 1630 to 
1636. His diplomatic qualities became manifest early in his public career, and 
marked him as one of the colony’s most suitable envoys in its dealings with the 
outside world. Massachusetts found it hard to accept colonial status under the 
restoration of Charles II and in 1661 appointed a commission, of which Bradstreet 
was a member, to consider the relations of the colony to the mother country. 
Finally the General Court decided to send agents to England to negotiate with 
Charles for favor and selected Bradstreet and John Norton. Both accepted ap- 
pointment reluctantly. As a result of their successful mission Charles confirmed 
the charter, but sent a letter making such demands on the colony that the agents 
were charged, upon their return to New England, with having been too mild. 
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After Leverett’s death, Bradstreet was elected governor in 1679 and served until 
the establishment of the Dominion under Dudley’s commission in 1686. While 
governor, as well as earlier, he won the reputation of being “moderate” towards 
England and as the charter struggle drew on, this conciliatory attitude brought 
him increasingly into ill favor with the supporters of the old theocracy, resulting 
in his being declared an enemy of his country in 1684. However, he held office 
until 1686, when the Dominion of New England was established. Because of his 
moderate proclivities Bradstreet received appointment as councillor of the New 
Dominion but refused to serve on the grounds that a government without a rep- 
resentative assembly was contrary to Magna Charta. A revolt against the Domin- 
ion developed in April 1689 and Bradstreet, with others, formed a council of 
safety which called a convention of representatives from the towns to settle the 
government until orders should come from England. The convention voted for 
restoration of the charter government with the officials in office in 1686. Some- 
what reluctantly, Bradstreet, at this time an old man of eighty-six, assumed the 
office of governor, continuing therein until the arrival of Sir William Phips, the 
new royal governor, in May 1692. 

Asa reward for his public services, Bradstreet received several tracts of land 
from time to time and became one of the colony’s largest landowners. Like many 
of the moderate party, Bradstreet was interested in land speculation and coloniza- 
tion, and with such men as the Winthrops, Richard Wharton and others, was a 
member of the Atherton Company which developed a large territory in the 
Narragansett country. He was also interested in mercantile affairs, and belonged 
to a company incorporated for trading on the frontier. All in all, he was a sort 
of John D. Rockefeller of the period. 

Samuel Sewall has been generally known as the American Pepys, for his 
diary, covering the period from 1674 to 1729, is an incomparable picture of the 
mind and life of a Puritan during that half century. However, he achieved most 
unhappy fame because of his having been a Presiding Judge of the Court which 
met at Salem, Mass., during July and August 1692, to try cases of witchcraft. 
This Court sentenced nineteen persons to die on September 22, 1692. Sewall, it 
must be noted, was the only one of the Judges who ever publicly acknowledged 
that a grievous wrong had been done in this matter. Public opinion, (and this 
was one of the most amazing instances of the kind on record,) soon began to 
register a tremendous revulsion against the whole business, with the result that 
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the Massachusetts legislature some five years afterwards appointed January 14 
1697 “to be a fast day for whatever may have been amiss in the tragedy” and on 
that day Samuel Sewall stood with bowed head in the Old South Church, Boston, 
while the Minister, the Reverend Samuel Willard, read “a confession of error 
and guilt” which Sewall wished to make for himself, thus publicly. 

Sewall was also one of the first to urge that Indians be set apart on permanent 
reservations and taught the English language and habits. He also published in 
1700 a tract entitled “The Selling of Joseph” which was one of the earliest appeals 
for the abolition of chattel slavery. All in all, he was a man of extraordinary 
courage and social vision. Indeed, one may truly say that the rich merchant who 
could plead for slaves and Indians, and publicly abase himself for wrongdoing 
on the bench, in the Boston of 1690-1700, was surely no ordinary man. 
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This Indenture made the 11th day of June 1684 between John Joyliffe, Elisha Hutchinson, 
Henry Allen, Daniel Turol, Sr., John Faireweather, Theophilus Tracy, Edward Wyllye, 
Nathaneal Greenewood and Timothy Prout, Sr., selectmen for the Towne of Boston in the 
Colony of the Massachuseets Bay in New England, on the one part, and James Wood of 
Marlsborrough within said Colony, on the other part WITNESSETH that the said select- 
men HAVE putt, placed and bound Adam Martin, sonne of Elizabeth Martin, Deceased 
(being a poore child of the said Towne) as an apprentice to the said James Wood and with 
him, his heirs, executors Administrators and assigns, as an apprentice to dwell and serve 
for and during the space and time of 19 years from the 1st day of March last past before 
the date hereof from thence next ensuing and fully to be compleated and ended. DURING 
which said tearme with him the said Master his heirs executors, administrators and assigns 
faithfully and obediently to serve in all Lawfull business, and in all things to behave himself 
honestly and orderly towards the said master, his executors, administrators and assigns 
AND the said James Wood, for himself, his hetres, executors, administrators and assigns 
doth hereby covenant, promise and grant to and (?) the said selectmen for the time being, 
and their successors in the same place and Office that he, the said James Wood, his Heires, 
Executors, Administrators or Assigns shall and will teach, or cause the said apprentice to 
be taught, to read and write, by the best wayes and meanes he can, within the said tearme, 
AND also to find and allow unto the said apprentice good and sufficient meate, drink, 
apparrell, washing, lodgeing, and all other necessaryes, as well in sickness as in health, 
during all the said tearme AND farther that at the end of the said tearme he shall and will 
give unto the said apprentice, two good suits of apparrell, for all parts of his body, suitable 
for such an apprentice, AND LASTLY that he, the said James Wood, his heires, executors, 
administrators or assignes shall and will save, keepe harmeless and indemnified, the Inhab- 
itants of the said Towne of Boston, of and from all costs, troubles and charges which they 
shall or may hereafter be liable unto, or sustain, by the said apprentice. IN WITNESS 
WHEREOF the said partyes to these presents INTERCHANGEABLY have sett their 
hands and seales the day and year first above written. 

Memorandum before sealing hereof. It is mutually agreed by the said selectmen above, 
or their successors, shall pay unto the said Wood the summe of forty shillings in money per 
annum for the first five years of said term provided the child lives so long; anything above 
expressed to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Signed (mark) James Wood 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the Presence of: 
Eleazor Ridsell (?) 
Eliezer Moody 


Approved of by: 
S. Bradstreet, Gov’r 
Sam’l Sewall, Asst 


Endorsements: (First poorly written, second well written and intelligible) 
June ye 11th 1684 Rec’d of Edw Wyllye Treasurer for ye towne of Boston twenty— 
in money for part (?) of pay for ye first year 
Boston, 29 March 1689 
Received of Isaac Addington, one of the select men of Boston, the sum of forty 
shillings in money in full of the fourth years payment for ye withinnamed child. 
signed (mark) James Wood 
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Ill 
QUEEN ANNE VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 
(1665-1714) (1678-1751) 
CWK_)D 


HE SECOND daughter of James II, Queen Anne was the last of the Stuart 

sovereigns—and a vastly better person than most of them, although her 
immediate predecessors, William of Orange and (her sister) Mary really did give 
a good account of themselves. She married Prince George of Denmark and had 
several children, all of whom, unhappily, died quite young. I recall seeing a 
picture of a young boy in Windsor Castle, when I was in England in 1934, and 
being told that he was the Duke of Gloucester, only son of Queen Anne, who died 
in 1700 at the age of ten. The death of this little boy swung the succession to the 
House of Hanover. Anne’s sister Mary, (with whom she was on rather bad terms 
much of the time,) died in 1694 and King William in 1701, whereupon Anne 
became Queen. 

The great victory of Marlborough at Blenheim in 1704 was a high spot of 
her reign, which was terminated by her death in 1714. These years saw many 
turbulant internal happenings, particularly in respect of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Lady Masham and, of course, the South Sea Bubble and the ever- 
present contentions between the Whigs and Tories. 

Henry Saint-John, Viscount Bolingbroke, (1678-1751) whose signature also 
appears on this document, was a flaming Tory who served as Secretary of War 
and was a great friend of Marlborough. In 1710 he became Secretary of State, 
(in which capacity he signed this document, ) and was potent as a negotiator of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. On the death of Queen Anne he fled to France, and be- 
came Secretary of State to James III (“The Old Pretender”) but, as Sir Leslie 
Stephen wrote, “this mock court was full of Irish priests, whom he especially 
despised, and who heartily disliked him, and of refugees cherishing absurd illu- 
sions, and as ignorant of England as of Japan.” Finally, he became hopelessly 
disgusted with the Pretender and his entourage, and when Mary of Modena* 
sent a message to him, hoping for a reconciliation, he replied: “May my arm rot 


*2nd wife of James II and step-mother of Queen Anne. 
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off if I ever use pen or sword in their service again.” King George I pardoned him 
in 1723 and he returned to England. He again played about in politics, but more 
or less behind the scenes. He had real ability as an orator* and author and re- 
ceived considerable notice from Voltaire, Pope and Burke, as well as Swift. 


“Swift said men of all parties agreed that, as a public speaker, Bolingbroke had never been equalled, Ict alone 
excelled. 
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IV 


SIR GUY CARLETON 
Lord Dorchester 


(1724-1808) 
CVSS 


ARLETON entered the Army as a boy and in 1758 took part in the siege 

of Louisburg under General Amherst. Wounded at the capture of Quebec 
(September 13, 1759) he became a Colonel and was appointed Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Quebec on September 24, 1766, and the following year the government 
of the colony devolved upon him when General Murray returned to England. 
Then, after an absence in the homeland, Carleton was appointed Governor of 
Quebec on January 10, 1775. He successfully defended Quebec against the attack 
of General Montgomery, (who was killed in this battle on December 31, 1775, 
as the tablet on the Broadway side of St. Paul’s Church, New York, sets forth, 
in such picturesque terms,) and by June 1776 he had driven the invaders back 
to their own soil. 

In February 1782 he succeeded Sir Henry Clinton as Commander-in-Chief 
in America, arriving at New York on May 5th. Pursuing a policy of clemency he 
did much to conciliate the Americans. 

He remained in New York for some time after the treaty of peace had been 
signed and finally evacuated the city November 25, 1783, returning to Eng- 
land. On April 11, 1786 he was again appointed Governor of Quebec, and on 
August 21st of the same year he was created Baron Dorchester. During his guber- 
natorial term Canada was divided into two provinces, viz., Upper Canada, (now 
Ontario) and Lower Canada (now Quebec.) Dorchester took his final departure 
from Canada on July 9, 1796, being succeeded by Major-General Prescott. 

Although a severe disciplinarian, he was a man of sound commonsense and 
humane conduct. His kindly treatment of both the Canadian people and the 
American prisoners of war did him infinite credit. He really made a contribution 
to the best interests of his country and his generation. 

On April 11 1783 Congress adopted the proclamation for the cessation of 
hostilities which had been finally agreed upon, and it is interesting to observe 
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that this proclamation was published in camp exactly eight years to the day from 
the first act of hostility at Lexington, Mass. Major-General William Heath, 


(1737-1814) describes the ceremony in Congress as follows: 
April rgth. 
At noon the proclamation of Congress for a cessation of hostilities was proclaimed at the 
door of the New Building, followed by three huzzas; after which a prayer was made by 
the Reverend Mr. Ganno, and an anthem (Independence, from Billings,) was performed 
by vocal and instrumental music—Memorrs, p. 371. 


As Sir Guy Carleton was the ranking British official in what were now the 
sovereign states, General Washington officially communicated this momentous 
proclamation to him in the following letter: 


TO SIR GUY CARLETON. 
Head-Quarters, 21 April, 1783. 
Sir, 

I have the satisfaction of enclosing to your Excellency a proclamation, which I have 
received from the sovereign power of the United States, ordering a general cessation of 
hostilities, as well by sea as land, with directions that the same should be published to all 
their subjects under my command. In compliance with these instructions, the same was 
made public in the American camp on the rgth, with my orders that it should be made 
known at all the out-posts of the American army as soon as possible. 

In consequence of this declaration, and in conformity to the articles of the treaty, Congress 
have been pleased to pass their resolutions of the 15th instant, directing arrangements to be 
formed for the liberation of all prisoners, and other purposes, which your Excellency will 
collect from the enclosed copy, which I transmit for your observation. 

In a conference, which I had yesterday with the minister at war, agreeably to the terms 
of the above-mentioned resolutions, it has been agreed between us, that the land prisoners 
should be liberated as soon as possible, and that orders should be immediately given for 
commencing their march towards New York. But as their situation, by being removed to 
the interior of the country, is far distant from New York, which will make their march 
disagreeable and long, we have agreed to submit it to your option, whether to have them 
marched the whole distance through the country or to have them delivered at the nearest 
water, where it may be convenient for your ships to receive them. Should you choose the 
latter, the following arrangement has been determined. The prisoners, who are lodged at 
Fredericktown and Winchester, in the States of Virginia and Maryland, in number about 
fifteen hundred, including women and children, will begin their march on the route 
towards Baltimore, where they may arrive on the roth of May; at which time, should your 
ships be ready to receive them there, they may be embarked, and proceed to New York. 
If ships are not directed to receive them at the time mentioned at Baltimore, they will 
proceed by land to the Delaware. The remainder of the prisoners, being in Pennsylvania, 
amounting to about four thousand five hundred, may all (except those at Reading, between 
three and four hundred,) be embarked at Philadelphia, and also those from Fredericktown 
and Winchester, should they not be received at Baltimore, provided your ships are there by 
the 5th of May at farthest. Should ships not be ordered by your Excellency to take them by 
water, they will be marched in convenient detachments of about five hundred each, through 
the country to Elizabethtown, with all convenient expedition. In any case, those from Read- 
ing, being in the upper part of Pennsylvania, will march directly to Elizabethtown. 
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It is also submitted to your option to send or not, as you shall think proper, an additional 
number of officers to attend the march of the prisoners through the country, and to prevent 
any irregularities that disorderly persons may be disposed to commit. 

In either alternative respecting the receipt of the pfisoners, you will be pleased to give the 
earliest information, to the minister at war in Philadelphia, of your determinations, that he 
may be able to make the necessary and timely dispositions to pay all proper attention to 
your choice. To expedite this purpose, and for the convenience of transportation, I enclose 
a passport for such officers as you shall think proper to charge with your despatches on this 
occasion. 

Respecting the other subjects contained in the enclosed resolution of Congress, as they 
may be discussed with more precision and despatch by a personal interview between your 
Excellency and myself, at some convenient time and intermediate place, such as may be 
agreed upon between your Excellency and Colonel Humphreys, my aid-de-camp, who will 
have the honor to deliver this letter, 1 would only suggest, that, in point of time, the earliest 
day you can name will be most agreeable to me. Should an interview be consented to on 
your part, the governor of this State, being particularly interested in any arrangements, 
which respect the restitution of the post of New York, will attend me on this occasion. 
I am, &c. 


Writing from New York on April 24, 1783 Sir Guy replied to the principal 
points in General Washington’s letter, as follows: 


Considering the quantity of tonnage necessary for the evacuation of this place, and that 
most part of what we have at hand is now actually employed in this business, and in the 
removing of incumbrances, which must be sent off previous to our departure, I am reduced 
to the necessity of adopting the march of those prisoners by land; and I shall accordingly 
avail myself of your Excellency’s passport, and acquaint the minister at war of the choice | 
am obliged to make, and the reasons of it. I cannot decline the personal interview proposed 
by your Excellency, and purpose being in a frigate as near Tappan as may be, where I 
understand you mean to lodge. If I hear nothing from you to occasion an alteration, I intend 
being up, on the 5th of May, accompanied by a smaller vessel or two, for the accommoda- 
tion of Lieutenant-Governor Elliot, Chief Justice William Smith, and part of my family. 
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By His Excellency Guy Carleton Esquire Captain General and Gov- 
ernor in Chief of the Province of Quebec and Dependencies Vice 
Admiral thereof Marshal of the Camps and Armies of His Majesty, 
Colonel of the 47th Regiment Commandant of the Northern Department 
of America etc. etc. etc. 

Being necessary for the service of the King and for the execution of 
our orders to form companies of militia and being well informed of the 
zeal and of the good conduct of Sieur Pierre Mornay and of his fidelity 
and affection to the service of the King, we in virtue of the power given 
to us by His Majesty have named and established and by these presents 
name and establish Pierre Mornay Ensign of a Company of Militia in 
the Parish of L’Assomption to perform the functions thereof in the said 
quality and to execute the orders which will be given him by us or on 
our behalf during our good pleasure. 

(We) Enjoin the Militiamen who will compose the said Company to 
obey him and harken to all he will command them for the Service of 
the King in Execution of our Orders on pain of (punishment for) 
Disobedience. 

In testimony of which we have signed these presents and have had 
affixed thereto the seal of our Arms and have had them countersigned 
by our Secretary. 

Done at Montreal this 24th of June 1775. 

(Seal) (Signed) Guy Carleton 
by His Excellency 
(Signed) Signature illegible. 
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WILLIAM PITT 
(1759-1806) 


CAOFT® 


HE SECOND son of William Pitt, “The Elder” (Earl of Chatham) this 

prodigous youth matriculated at Cambridge at the age of fourteen and be- 
came Prime Minister of Great Britain at the age of 24. For over 20 years Pitt 
ruled England and, as André Maurois emphasizes, “into political life he intro- 
duced a new and valuable quality, that of purity.” After 1793 he led the fight to 
combat the subversive ideas of the French Revolution—a difficult task in view 
of the intrigues of the French agent, Chauvelin, who incited the Irish to action, 
and stirred up malcontent groups in the Army. Unable to secure the King’s con- 
sent to the admission of Roman Catholic’s to the House of Commons, Pitt re- 
signed in 1801 and was succeeded by Addington, (later Lord Sidmouth, see page 


No. 28) which inspired Canning to write a song beginning: 
Pitt is to Addington, 
As London is to Paddington. 


Pitt died at the age of 47 and, inheriting his father’s contempt for private 
economy, left debts amounting to £40,000 which were paid, (save for £11,700 
advanced by friends, who declined reimbursement) by the nation, which also 
pensioned his three nieces and voted him a public burial in Westminster Abbey. 

My letter was written to the Rev. Thomas Powys, D.D., who accepted Pitt’s 
offer of the Deanery of Canterbury vice the Very Rev. Ffolliot H. W. Cornewall, 
D.D., who was elevated to the See of Bristol. Pitt’s letter was rather cagey, in that 
he refrained from telling the addressee (Powys) the name of the new appointee 
to the See of Exeter, (he promoted Bishop Henry Reginald Courtenay from 
Bristol) or the name of the Bishopric to which he proposed elevating the vacating 
Dean of Canterbury. He merely observed that the Dean “will be promoted to 
the Bench and will relinquish his Deanery.” 

After reading this letter one day, an Episcopal clergyman remarked to me: 
“The Church of England does not give the Holy Spirit much chance to operate, 
does it?” to which I replied that it is really the other way, as the Holy Spirit only 
has to operate on the Prime Minister and then everything is settled. 
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GEORGE IV LORD SIDMOUTH 
(1762-1830) (1757-1844) 


CIOS © 


HIS BIZARRE creature was, without doubt, the most reprehensible per- 

sonality who ever occupied the throne of England. By the time he was 
twenty-one, (1783) he found himself harassed with debts totalling £30,000 
which were paid by the government. But his program of dissolute living con- 
tinued unabated so that by 1795 he had piled up another set of debts amounting 
to £639,890 which, once more, the government liquidated but on the stipulation 
that he give up Mrs. Fitz Herbert, (whom he had married in 1785) and marry 
the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. This he did, but the poor Princess was 
obliged to endure a wretched existence for many years. The insanity of his father, 
so Lord Sumner of Ibstone tells us, was in part brought on by distress over the 
prince’s irregularities. When the Prince of Wales hurried to Windsor in De- 
cember 1788, in response to advice of his father’s acute mental condition, Lord 


Sumner tells us that: 


on catching sight of his son, the unhappy father flew at him, clutched him by the collar 
and threw him against the wall. The prince was overcome and could only shed tears. 
Next day, however, he recovered himself and assumed the direction of affairs at the castle. 


Later, we are told by this biographer: 
he was charged with exhibiting his mad father to visitors in the most unfeeling manner, 
and with insulting his mother, the Queen. 


During his rare lapses into sobriety, the prince concerned himself with the 
oddest interests. For instance, he inspected Ireland’s Shakespeare forgeries, and 
persisted in believing they were genuine. 

As George III recovered his health fairly well within a year after the scene 
described earlier, the matter of the Regency, (about which the Queen and Cab- 
inet, as one might imagine, felt real concern,) was left in abeyance until 1811 
when the King’s mind definitely collapsed. Then the prince was given authority 
to function. On his father’s death in 1820 he ascended the throne as George IV 
and reigned for ten years, being succeeded in 1830 by his brother, William IV. 

Greville, the eminent contemporary historian, epitomizes the career of this 
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Absalom in these biting words: 
A more contemptible, cowardly, unfeeling, selfish dog does not exist than this King. 

Then too, one cannot forget Lytton Strachey’s incomparable description of 
him as: 

a preposterous example of debauched obesity. 

Henry Addington, 1st Lord Sidmouth, (1757-1844) whose signature also 
appears on this document, succeeded William Pitt, (the younger) as Prime Min- 
ister in 1801, (see page No. 22) and carried on until 1804. In 1812 he became 
Home Secretary, which office he held during the succeeding ten years. Although 
a kindly person by nature, Sidmouth (he had been raised to the peerage in 
1805) failed to understand the needs and sufferings of the poor of England and 
it was during his tenure of office that the Corn Law was passed, fixing the pro- 
tecting price of wheat at 80 shillings a quarter. Elizabeth Fry, in her efforts on 
behalf of Prison Reform, had many difficult experiences with this pompous reac- 
tionary although, we are told, when she did succeed in obtaining an interview 
with Sidmouth, he actually squirmed in the presence of this handsome, majestic 
and forceful personality. It is said that the terrible Manchester Massacre of August 
16, 1819 was, to some extent, the result of his exhortations to the military, urging 
a display of force against the hungry, rioting masses. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
(1769-1821) 


CDOTS 


AM WRITING this in the New York Public Library and it astonishes me 
to find that over two drawers in the catalogue card index are required to list 
the books written about this tremendous personality. 


I was born when my country was perishing. Thirty thousand French vomited upon our 
coasts, drowning the throne of Liberty in waves of blood, such was the sight that struck 
my eyes. 


This passionate utterance, penned by Napoleon Bonaparte at the beginning 
of the French Revolution, describes the state of Corsica in his natal year. His life 
was one of strain and stress all through the dizzy and eventful years until the 
final debacle, when he closed his public career by writing this abject surrender 
to the Prince Regent: 


Royal Highness: 

A victim to the factions which divide my country, and to the enmity of the greatest Powers 
of Europe, I have terminated my political career, and I come, like Themistocles*, to place 
myself at the hearth of the British people. I place myself under the protection of their laws, 
which I claim of Your Royal Highness as the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies. 


Napoleon. 


My document has several interesting aspects, I think. I shall comment on 
four of these, viz: 


1) It was executed on February 3, 1804, only three months before Napoleon 
created himself Emperor (May 18, 1804). 


2) It bears the signatures also of two of Bonaparte’s outstanding associates, 
namely, 


(a) Jean Baptiste Nompére de Champagny, Duc de Cadore, (1756-1834) 
Le Ministre de l’Interieur 

(b) Hugues Bernard Maret, Duc de Bassano, (1763-1839) Le Secrétaire 
d’Etat 


A few words about each of the men might be of interest. 


*Surely this is not altogether a happy simile for, it will be remembered, Themistocles, by his violence and corruption 
obliterated the memory of his former services, became ostracized, fled to ‘the Persian monarch, and then was richly 
rewarded as a renegade. 
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Champagny suceeded Talleyrand as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1807. 
Southey, in his “Peninsular War,” states that Champagny laid down the devilish 
principle that “that which policy rendered necessary, justice must, of course, 
authorize.” which unfortunately, has been invoked only too often since those 
times. He assisted in the negotiations leading up to Napoleon’s marriage with 
Marie Louise of Austria in 1810. Maret threw in his lot with Bonaparte in 1799, 
just after the return from Egypt, and devoted himself, with rare constancy, to the 
interests of the First Consul. He is widely believed to have assisted Napoleon 
escape from Elba. After Waterloo he was exiled but was allowed to return to 
France in 1820 where he lived until his death in 1839. He became a friend of 
Henry Lee, Robert E’s half-brother, and a letter from Maret to Lee congratulat- 
ing the latter on his life of Napoleon, is in my collection. 


3) The distinctly beautiful language of the text reveals the element of idealism 
which undergirded the Revolution, theoretically at least. As one reads in this 
morning’s papers the description of yesterday’s ceremonies in Paris, (I write on 
July 15, 1939) celebrating the 150th anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, with 
British Troops in the parade and British Ministers prominent in the reviewing 
stand, one wonders what Pitt and Burke would say if they were to return to the 
scene in this year of grace. 


4) The amazing calendar adopted by the French Republic on November 26, 
1793, (reckoned from September 22, 1792 and continued until December 31, 
1805, when Napoleon ordered a return to the Gregorian calendar), was intended 
to mark a revolutionary era and the introduction of a new system of government, 
which would eventually remake the map of civilization. The year was divided 
into 12 months of 30 days each, with 5 intercalary days at the end. These days 
were called Sansculottides, and were regarded as festivals which were dedicated 
to Virtue, Opinion, Genius, Labour and Rewards. The observance of Sunday 
was ignored, while every tenth day was treated as a public holiday. According 
to the revolutionary system the names of the months were as follows: 


Vendémiaire (Vintage) 22 September to 21 October 
Brumaire (Foggy) 22 October “ 20 November 
Frimaire (Sleety) 21 November “ 20 December 
Nivése (Snowy) 21’ December \~ 19 January 
Pluvidse (Rainy) 20 January “ 18 February 
Ventése (Windy) 19 February “20 March 
Germinal (Budding) 21 March “1g April 
Floréal (Flowery) 20 April “19 May 
Prairial (Pasture) 20 May or leaqjune 
Messidor (Harvest) 19 June “ 18 July 
(hermidor (Heat) 19 July “17 August 
Fructidor (Fruit) 18 August “16 September 
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IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
BONAPARTE, first Consul of the French Republic 


Upon the report which has been made to us of the ability of Citizen 
Duchevreuil (Henry?) member of the District of ?? of his character 
and of his attachment to the laws of the Republic, We have appointed 
him, by these presents, sealed with the small state seal, President of the 
Assembly of the Canton of Octeville, District of Valogne, Department of 
the Manche (?) to assume such duties, in virtue of the decree of the 
16th Thermidor of the 1oth year, and of the regulation of the 19th of 
Fructidor following, until the 1st day of the month of Vendémuatre of 
the year 16. 

And we charge him before entering upon his duties to take a solemn 
oath before that Citizen exercising the duties of a judge of the peace for 
the Cantons, whom we are delegating for such a purpose, and who will 
draw a proces-verbal in relation thereto, to support the government 
created by the Constitution of the Republic; to observe its laws and regu- 
lations; to comply with all instructions which will be given him for the 
execution of the same; to maintain order in the Assembly over which he 
will preside; to permit the Assembly to deal only with those objects 
(subjects) which are within the letter of convocation; not to tolerate any 
coalition tending to gain wrongfully, or to put restraint upon, the votes of 
the citizens; to do nothing by hate or by favour; to dissolve the Assembly 
at the times indicated for its closing; and finally to carry out his duties 
with zeal, with exactness, with firmness, and with impartiality. 

Given at Paris, under the small State seal, the 15th day of the month 
of Pluvidse, of the 12th year of the French Republic. 

Bonaparte 

Hugues B. Maret, Secretary of State 

Jean Baptiste Nompére de Champagny, 
Minister of the Interior 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1732-1799) 


CWOD 


F ALL the figures who have, thus far, emerged in American public life, 

there is no other quite in a class with George Washington. Lord John Russell, 
(see p. No. 123) once remarked that “the success of America was owing, next to 
the errors of her adversaries, to the conduct and character of George Washing- 
ton.” His great service in the Revolution was not only a partiotic labor of love, 
(as is well known he refused to accept any compensation for his services) but, 
by an ironic circumstance, he was reimbursed for his disbursements for supplies, 
etc., during the Revolution, (running into many thousands of pounds,) in Con- 
tinental currency, which actually left him tremendously out of pocket. Then 
again, his personal affairs, especially the management of the Mount Vernon 
estates, slipped badly during his absence at war, and were actually in the red, as 
we would say to-day. During the remainder of his life Washington did not have 
enough time at home to overcome this situation, although he might have reduced 
the losses somewhat had he been willing to sell the overplus of his slaves, for he 
found himself with more Negroes than he could profitably employ on his farms. 
However he was opposed to the slave trade, and really was an abolitionist at 
heart. “I am in principle against this kind of trafic” he wrote. At the time of his 
death Washington was pretty close to bankruptcy—so complete had been his 
devotion to the Revolutionary cause. 

As my Washington item is a Revolutionary War Discharge, what I shall 
have to say about the great man will deal entirely with the last phase of the 
struggle. Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown on October 19, 1781 and nothing 
further of consequence happened until Washington fixed the date for the cessa- 
tion of hositilities as April 19, 1783, the anniversary of the Battle of Lexington. 
It will be noted that Washington, even then, was taking no chances, and qualified 


the discharge with an endorsement declaring that: 


The within Certificate shall not avail the Bearer as a discharge until the Ratification of the 
definitive Treaty of Peace; Previous to which Time, and until Proclamation thereof shall 
be made, He is to be considered as being on Furlough. 
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The General never overlooked anything. 

On Christmas Eve 1783 Washington reached Mount Vernon and we find 
him writing: 

I feel now, however, as I conceive a wearied traveller must do, who, after treading many 
a painful step with a heavy burthen on his shoulders, is eased of the latter . . . and from his 
housetop is looking back, and tracing with an eager eye the meanders by which he escaped 
the quicksands and mires which lay in his way; and into which none but the all-powerful 
Guide and Dispenser of human events could have prevented his falling. 

I wish to say a word now about Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., (1740-1809) whose 
signature appears on this Discharge as Secretary to the General, under the caption 
“By His Excellency’s Command.” The son of Jonathan Trumbull, (1710-1785) 
a close friend and advisor of Washington’s (whom the General used to refer to 
as “Brother Jonathan”) this promising young man graduated from Harvard in 
1759 as Salutarian of his Class and on June 1st 1781 was appointed secretary to 
Washington, remaining a member of the General’s military family until the close 
of the war. He was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1794 and became Governor of 
Connecticut in 1797, an office which he held by annual election for the remainder 
of his life. He came to view the policies of Jefferson and his followers with ex- 
treme repugnance. 
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IX 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(1706-1790) 


CDOT © 


ENJAMIN was the youngest of the ten children of Josiah Franklin by his 

second wife (he had seven children by his first wife) and I have read that, 
for five generations, the direct ancestors had been youngest sons of youngest sons. 

At the age of 12 he was apprenticed to his elder brother, James, who had 
learned the trade of printer in England and on his return had opened a shop in 
Boston. The amazing mental gifts of Benjamin Franklin began to evidence them- 
selves even at this early age, and we find him trying to acquire a prose style like 
that of Addison. Finding life in Boston very unhappy, the boy ran away in 1723 
and finally reached Philadelphia, where he began that astonishing career which 
reads like an epic. 

I had occasion to comment at some length on the life of Franklin in a review 
of his Autobiography which I made in 1932. His great services to America in the 
events leading up to the Revolution, during that tremendous conflict itself, and 
in the trying days subsequent to Yorktown, need not be repeated here. However, 
I would like to say this. Although Franklin found himself obliged to remain 
outside any definite ecclesiastical afhliation, he was nevertheless a man of pro- 
found spiritual awareness. In early life he wrote a fanciful epitaph for himself 
which was published in his brother James’s “New England Courant”, and has 
since become famous: 


The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, like the cover of an old book, its contents torn 
out and stripped of its lettering and gilding, lies here, food for worms. But the work shall 
not be lost; for it will, as he believed, appear once more in a new and more elegant edition, 
revised and corrected by the Author. . 


Then too, there is the less familiar letter which he wrote in February 1756 


to the step-daughter of his brother John, when she had lost her step-father—to 


whom she was very devoted—through death: 
A man is not completely born until he is dead. Why then should we grieve that a new 
child is born among the immortals, a new member added to their happy society? 
We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in 
acquiring knowledge, or in doing good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act 
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of God. When they become unfit for these purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleasure, 
instead of an aid become an incumbrance, and answer none of the intentions for which 
they were given, it is equally kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. Death is that way... 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of pleasure which is to last forever. 
His chair was ready first and he is gone before us. We could not all conveniently start 
together; and why should you and I be grieved at this, since we are soon to follow and 
know where to find him? 
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JOHN ADAMS | JOHN MARSHALL 
(1735-1826 ) (1755-1835) 


CPOT © 


LL THROUGH the germinal years of the American Revolution, John 

Adams was one of the foremost patriots, steadily opposing any abandon- 
ment or compromise of essential rights. Yet in 1770, as a matter of high pro- 
fessional duty, he took his future in his hands by becoming counsel (successfully) 
for the British soldiers on trial for the Boston Massacre.* This courageous and 
independent policy of consistently hewing to the line—let the chips fall where 
they may—was a characteristic of his son also, as noted elsewhere in this volume. 

It was largely through his influence, (not without opposition,) that a na- 
tional army was organized with George Washington in command and in 1776 
he was a chief agent in carrying through the Declaration of Independence. He 
functioned influentially in Congress until his departure for France to succeed 
Francis Deane as Commissioner. Strange to say, he came to detest and mistrust 
his colleague, Benjamin Franklin, as well as the French Foreign Minister, Ver- 
gennes—embroiling himself with both. Then he went to London but (as his 
wife’s letters so vividly relate) the vindictive feeling of the English made life a 
purgatory. 

Returning in 1778 he was elected Vice-President on the ticket with George 
Washington, and began a feud with Alexander Hamilton, the mighty leader of 
the Federalist Party, who refused to surrender his position to Adams, although, 
obviously, Adams had become the official head of the party. This rivalry con- 
tinued until Hamilton’s untimely death in the duel with Aaron Burr. In 1796 
he was elected President against Jefferson by three electoral votes and had a 
stormy experience due to the Hamiltonians. The situation was not improved by 
his “overbearing ways and obtrusive vanity.” He was renominated for President 
in 1800 but beaten by Jefferson, and spent the remaining twenty-six years of his 
life at home, frequently commenting (usually with tabascolike sharpness) on 
public affairs. He died in what is now Quincy, Massachusetts, on the same day as 
Jefferson—both on the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 


*See page 77. 
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John Marshall (1755-1835) served in the Revolutionary War, was a member 
of the Virginia convention to ratify the Constitution in 1788, then became U. S. 
envoy to France during 1797-98 and from 1800 to 1801 was John Adams’s Sec- 
retary of State, in which capacity he signed this document. He is especially 
famous, of course, as the great Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
He held this office for a long span of years—from 1801 until his death thirty-four 
years later. He wrote a life of George Washington running into five volumes, 
the first volume of which was published separately in 1824 under the title “A 
History of the American Colonies.” 
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XI 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 


(1744-1818 ) 


GYPRD 


Ans ADAMS was one of America’s truly great women. Her letters, 
(published by her grandson, Charles Francis Adams in 1840) give some vivid 
pictures of the Revolutionary period and of life in Paris and London where her 
husband served as American Minister, during the years immediately following. 
The only woman in the history of the nation to become the wife of one President 
and the mother of another, she happened also to be the first mistress of the White 
House, (1797-1801) and, incidentally, Mrs. Adams was the famous First Lady 
who used the East Room for the drying of clothes in wet weather. 

Her father, the Rev. William Smith, was Minister of the Congregational 
Church at Weymouth, Mass., and his use of Scripture Texts gave his parishoners 
delightful slants on his viewpoints and prejudices—in respect of family matters 
as Well as parochial and national affairs. For instance, when his eldest daughter 
Mary became engaged to Richard Cranch, (an English emigrant boy who after- 
wards became a respected judge in New England) critical persons, who stressed 
his ineligibility as a suitor, were effectually squelched one Sunday when Mr. 
Smith gave out the text, “And Mary hath chosen the better part which shall not 
be taken away from her.” (Luke 10:43) Then again, when another daughter 
fell in love with a rather shiftless young man, the good minister made his reaction 
definitely clear one Sunday when he gave out the text: “My daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil.”” (Matthew 15:22) On the other hand, when folks waxed a 
bit critical with him for approving the engagement of Abigail and John Adams, 
(who as the son of a poor farmer was considered by some to be a rather unprom- 
ising suitor for a young lady of Abigail’s “quality”) Mr. Smith silenced all such 
whisperings one Sabbath when he preached from the text: “For John came 
neither eating nor drinking, and they say ‘He hath a devil.’ ” (Matthew 11:18) 

This letter to Dolly Madison, (the wife of the fourth President and the 
mistress of the White House from 1809 to 1817,) is a trifle salty in spots and her 
reference to “Light Horse Harry” Lee’s famous eulogy on George Washington 
discloses a whimsical rephrasing, more or less characteristic of this original and 
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zestful dame. Obviously, the sharp political cleavage which developed around 
1801 between John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, (Madison siding with Jeffer- 
son) could not but have had its reverberations within the respective households. 

The acidity of certain paragraphs in Charles Francis Adams’ introduction 
to his grandmother’s letters reflects vividly the opinion of Jefferson held for a time 
by the Adams clan. 

As sometimes happens in life, a sad event in Mr. Jefferson’s family in 1804 
touched the chords of Mrs. Adams’ motherly heart. Mrs. Eppes, (the little 
daughter of Mr. Jefferson in whom Mrs. Adams had taken such an interest in 
the friendlier days of 1787, when they were in Paris,) passed away and, as 
Charles Francis Adams writes, “the intelligence of her death revived all the kind 
feelings which had been smothered in the breast of Mrs. Adams, and impelled 
her, almost against her judgment,” to pen the following letter of condolence: 


Quincy, 20 May 1804. 
Sir: 

Had you been no other than the private inhabitant of Monticello, I should, ere this time, 
have addressed you with that sympathy which a recent event has awakened in my bosom; 
but reasons of various kinds withheld my pen, until the powerful feelings of my heart burst 
through the restraint, and called upon me to shed the tear of sorrow over the departed 
remains of your beloved and deserving daughter. An event which I most sincerely mourn. 

The attachment which I formed for her, when you committed her to my care upon her 
arrival in a foreign land, under circumstances peculiarly interesting, has remained with me 
to this hour; and the account of her death, which I read in a late paper, recalled to my 
recollection the tender scene of her separation from me, when with the strongest sensibility, 
she clung around my neck and wet my bosom with her tears, saying, “Oh! now I have 
learned to love you, why will they take me from you?” 

It has been some time since I conceived that any event in this life could call forth feelings 
of mutual sympathy. But I know how closely entwined around a parent’s heart are, those 
chords which bind the parental to the filial bosom; and when snapped asunder, how agon- 
izing the pangs. I have tasted of the bitter cup and bow with reverence and submission 
before the great Dispenser of it, without whose permission and overruling Providence, not 
a sparrow falls to the ground. That you may derive comfort and consolation in this day of 
your sorrow and affliction from that only source calculated to heal the wounded heart, a 
firm belief in the being, perfections and attributes of God, is the sincere and ardent wish 
of her, who once took pleasure in subscribing herself your friend. 

Abigail Adams. 


Happily, a warmth of friendship was re-kindled between John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, so that some fourteen years later, when Abigail Adams herself 
passed away, Thomas Jefferson wrote the bereaved husband this sublimely beau- 
tiful and moving letter of sympathy: 


Monticello, 13 November 1818. 
The public papers, my dear friend, announce the fatal event of which your letter of 
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October the 20th had given me ominous foreboding. Tried myself in the school of affliction, 
by the loss of every form of connexion which can rive the human heart, I know well, and 
feel what you have lost, what you have suffered, are suffering, and have yet to endure. The 
same trials have taught me, that for ills so immeasurable, time and silence are the only 
medicine. I will not, therefore, by useless condolences, open afresh the sluices of your grief, 
nor although mingling sincerely my tears with yours, will I say a word more when words 
are vain; but that it is of some comfort to us both, that the term is not very distant, at which 
we are to deposit in the same cerement our sorrows and suffering bodies, and to ascend in 
essence to an ecstatic meeting with the friends we have loved and lost, and whom we shall 
still love and never lose again. 
God bless you and support you under your heavy affliction. Th: Jefferson. 


On Oct. 24, 1837, more than twenty years after his mother had written this 
letter to Mrs. Madison, John Quincy Adams had occasion to visit the latter in 
Washington and the following entry in his Diary gives us a charming picture of 


the widow of the fourth President in her old age: 


Oct. 24. 

This morning I visited Mrs, Madison, who has come to take up her residence in this 
city. I had not seen her since March, 1809. The depredations of time are not so perceptible 
in her personal appearance as might be expected. She is a woman of placid, equable tem- 
perament, and less susceptible of laceration by the scourges of the world abroad than most 
others. The term of her husband’s Presidency was tempestous and turbulent; but he 
weathered the storm by that equanimity which carried him also through an eventful period 
and a boisterous age. The two closing years of his Presidency terminated his political life 
with honor and tranquility, eminently successful in its general result and glorious individ- 
uality to him. The succeeding twenty years she has passed in retirement—so long as he 
lived, wih him, and now upwards of a year since his decease. She intended to have re- 
moved to this place last autumn, but was prevented by an inflammatory disease in her eyes, 
from which she has almost wholly recovered. There is no trace of it in her appearance now. 


Transcription of Document 
Quincy, October 24th 1816 
Dear Madam 

Your letter of October 12th was an unexpected pleasure, and I cannot regret the occasion which 
gave rise to it, altho’ there appears to have been some mistake respecting it. 

I have heard my Friend frequently mention the circumstance communicated to him by Mr. Hobart, 
tho not untill it was out of his power to comply with it, and with sincere regret that it was so, for beside 
the high personal regard which he has always entertain’d for Mr. Madison, he has known how to ap- 
preciate his publick services—services which diminish the Epithet “of first in war, first in peace, and 
leave to him, as many of the Hearts of the people.” 

There was not any apology necessary, my dear Madam, for omitting to replie to my Letter, altho’ 
I should have esteemed myself flattered by it. It was sufficient that my request was complied with; 
altho’ I own reluctantly made. I have avoided as much as possible all application made to me upon 
similar occasions. | was happy to learn from Mr. Adams in a late letter that he was quite satisfied with 
Mr. Smith “In whom” he writes, “I find an industrious, attentive and faithfull assistant.” 

I pray you, Madam, to present my respectful regards to the President, with whom it is my misfortune 
to have but a slight personal acquaintance, being sick and absent from Philadelphia the winters he 
past (!) there but there is not any one who entertains a higher respect for his publick and private 
character, than Madam your obliged 

A Adams 
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XII 


THOMAS JEFFERSON JAMES MADISON 
(1743-1826 ) (1750-1836) 


WO MEN provided the 3rd President, while he was yet a student at William 

and Mary, with the intellectual stimulus which started him on his notable 
career as a founding father. One was Dr. William Small, who aroused in him 
the interest in scientific questions which remained active all his life. The other 
was George Wythe, most noted teacher of law of his generation. 

Following the famous resolutions introduced into Congress on June 7th 
1776 by Richard Henry Lee, (cousin of Henry Lee, about whom we find some- 
thing on page No. 56) Jefferson was elected four days later, with John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and R. R. Livingstone, to draw up a declara- 
tion of independence. The famous document which eventuated reflects philos- 
ophical opinions set forth in George Mason’s “Declaration of Rights” and the 
doctrines of John Locke, in which the more radical of the patriots were steeped, 
but Jefferson himself did not believe in absolute human equality, although he 
always worked to rid his “country”, as he called Virginia, of “the artificial 
aristocracy of wealth and birth.” 

Jefferson was Governor of the Old Dominion and in 1800 was elected to 
the Presidency being, by the way, the first President to be inaugurated in Wash- 
ington. He served two terms. During the latter portion of his life he devoted 
himself to the cause of education in Virginia. In 1816 we find him writing 


DuPont de Nemours: 
Enlighten the people generally and tyranny and oppressions of both the mind and body 


will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day. 
but public education, for Jefferson, was more than a defensive weapon and a 
guarantor of freedom, for his proposals included a unique provision whereby 
youth of outstanding promise were to be specially trained in the hope that these 
“geniuses . . . raked from the rubbish” would serve the state as governors or 
“enlarge the domains of human knowledge.” In his last years he declared himself 
in favor of a literacy test for citizenship. 
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Jefferson’s death occurred, with dramatic appropriateness, on the 5oth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence, shortly before noon, and a few hours 
before that of John Adams. I remember ten years ago visiting Monticello and 
reading on the stone over his grave the famous inscription in which all reference 
to the high offices he held is omitted and he is described (as I believe he specif- 
ically directed) as the author of the Declaration of Independence, the Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom and the father of the University of Virginia. 

I have recently been reading the Diary of John Quincy Adams, edited by 
James Truslow Adams, and noted two entries made on January 11 and 12, 1831 
which delineate the character and personality of Jefferson so perfectly (and so 


ruthlessly!) that J am setting them forth hereunder: 
Washington, Jan. 11. 


I... read about fifty pages of the first volume of Jefferson’s Memoirs. He states that he 
began his autobiography on the 6th of January, 1821, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. ... The account of his childhood and youth is short, and not boastful; but there are 


no confessions. He tells nothing but what redounds to his own credit. He is like the French 
lady who told her sister she did not know how it happened, “mais il n’y a que moi au 
monde qui a toujours raison.” Jefferson, by his own narrative, is always in the right. This 
is not uncommon to writers of their own lives. Dr. Franklin was more candid. Mr. Jefferson 
names the teachers from whom he learnt Greek, Latin, and French, and speaks gratefully 
of William Small, a Scotchman, professor of mathematics at William and Mary College, 
who became attached to him, and probably fixed the destinies of his life. It is rather inti- 
mated than expressly told that Small initiated him in the mysteries of free-thinking and 
irreligion, which did fix the destinies of his life. Loose morals necessarily followed. If not 
an absolute atheist, he had no belief in a future existence. All his ideas of obligations or 
retribution were bounded by the present life. His duties to his neighbor were under no 
stronger guarantee than the laws of the land and the opinions of the world. The tendency 
of this condition upon a mind of great compass and powerful resources is to produce insin- 
cerity and duplicity, which were his besetting sins through life. 


Jan. 12. 

I finished the memoir of Jefferson’s life, which terminates on the 21st of March, 1790, 
when he arrived at New York to take upon him the office of Secretary of State. There it 
ends; and there, as a work of much interest to the present and future ages, it should have 
begun. It is much to be regretted that he did not tell his own story from that time until 
his retirement from the office of President of the United States in 1809. It was then that all 
the good and all the evil parts of his character were brought into action. His ardent passion 
for liberty and the rights of man; his patriotism; the depth and compass of his understand- 
ing; the extent and variety of his knowledge, and the enviable faculty of applying it to his 
own purposes; the perpetual watchfulness of public opinion, and the pliability of principle 
and temper with which he accommodated to it his own designs and opinions;—all these 
were in ceaseless operation during those twenty years; and with them were combined a 
rare mixture of infidel philosophy and epicurean morals, of burning ambition and of stoical 
self-control, of deep duplicity and of generous sensibility, between which two qualities, and 
a treacherous and inventive memory, his conduct towards his rivals and opponents appears 
one tissue of inconsistency. His treatment of Washington, of Knox, of my father, of Ham- 
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ilton, of Bayard, who made him President of the United States, and, lastly, of me, is 
marked with features of perfidy worthy of Tiberius Caesar or Louis the Eleventh of France. 
This double-dealing character was often imputed to him during his life, and was some- 
times exposed. His letter to Mazzei, and the agonizing efforts which he afterwards made 
to explain it away; his most insidious attack upon my father with his never-ceasing pro- 
fessions of respect and affection for his person and character; and his letter to Giles con- 
cerning me, in which there is scarcely a single word of truth—indicate a memory so 
pandering to the will that in deceiving others he seems to have begun by deceiving himself. 


James Madison, who signed this document as Secretary of State, with 
Jefferson, later succeeded him as the 4th President. He married a colorful widow 
of Philadelphia—Dolly Payne Tod—to whom was addressed the letter from 
Mrs. John Adams on page No. 49. Madison was President during the War of 
1812 and did his best to lead the country through this ordeal but we find John 
C. Calhoun caustically observing that “Our President, tho’ a man of amiable 
manners and general talents, has not, I fear, the commanding talents which are 
necessary to control those around him.” His martial efforts only amused, so 
Richard Rush wrote, (according to Henry Adams,) for 


he visited in person—a thing never known before—all the offices of the Navy and War 
Departments in a manner worthy of a little commander-in-chief, with his little round hat 
and huge cockade. 

I noted a fascinating diary entry by Harriet Martineau, (to whom Thomas 
Carlyle refers in his letter on page No. 168) who visited the Madisons at “Mont- 
pelier” in 1835 and found him “weakened by rheumatism but mentally agile 
and full of inexhaustible faith that a well-founded commonwealth may be im- 
mortal.” Only on the slavery questions was he pessimistic “acknowledging, with- 
out limitation, or hesitation, all the evils with which it has been charged.” 

A memorandum entitled “Advice to my Country”, found among his papers 
after his death, concluded with these truly prophetic words: 


“The advice nearest to my heart, and deepest in my convictions is, that the Union of the 
States be cherished and perpetuated. Let the open enemy of it be regarded as a Pandora 
with her box opened, and the disguised one as the serpent creeping with his deadly wiles 
into paradise.” 


If only certain firebrands—on both sides of the Mason and Dixon Line, be it 
noted—had possessed this penetrating wisdom some twenty years later. 
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XII 


HENRY LEE 
(1756-1818 ) 


CWRLO) 


RADUATED from the College of New Jersey, (now Princeton,) at the 

age of 17, Henry Lee was preparing to leave for England to study law, (he 
had already been admitted to the Middle Temple) when the impending Rev- 
olution changed his plans, and his career. With the outbreak of hostilities, he 
soon attracted the notice of General Washington, and enjoyed the great man’s 
confidence until death separated them. It was his good fortune to be present at 
the surrender of Cornwallis on October 19th 1781. By his first marriage, with his 
cousin Matilda Lee, he became the master of “Stratford”, and some years after 
her death he married Ann Carter of Shirley. (see page No. 94.) 

He served as Governor of Virginia from 1792 to 1795 and my document 
was executed by him in that capacity. I was interested to learn recently, while in 
Virginia, that members of the Barton family are still living on this land in Fred- 
erick and Berkeley Counties. In 1799 Lee entered Congress and drew up the 
resolutions offered by John Marshall on the death of George Washington. The 
phrase describing the great man as “first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen” (see p. No. 46) was repeated by Lee in his memorial 
oration at Philadelphia on December 26, 1799. 

The remaining 37 years of Lee’s life are a sad story. One of the most dashing 
and capable of soldiers, a brilliant public speaker and a man of fine scholarship, 
unfortunately Lee was lacking in all the qualities of a business man. He ventured 
into grandiose speculations and often was imposed upon by persons unworthy of 
his confidence, finally suffering incarceration in a debtor’s prison and then exile 
in the West Indies. Broken in health, he determined to die in his native land and 
set sail for home, but falling grievously ill while the ship was off Georgia, he 
asked to be put ashore, and was landed at Dungeness, where he was tenderly 
cared for by the daughter of his old commander, General Nathanael Greene, 
until his death a few days later. 

Lee, with all his misfortunes, was a fascinating personality and there are 
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few letters from a father to a son more moving than those written during the last 
year of his life to his eldest son by his second marriage, Charles Carter Lee, then 
a young student at Harvard. I am going to transcribe excerpts from four of these 
letters hereunder: 


Nassau, June 18, 1817. 


My Dear Carter will receive this additional letter, though I never expected to write again 
from hence; this is, too, the day of the month when your dear mother became my wife, 
and it is not so hot in this tropical region as it was then at Shirley, though situated in 
the temperate zone. Since that happy day, marked only by the union of two humble 
lovers, it has become conspicuous as the day when our war with Great Britain was declared 
in Washington; and the one that sealed the doom of Bonaparte on the field of Waterloo. 
The British general rising gradatim from his first blow struck in Portugal, climbed on that 
day to the summit of fame and became distinguished by the first of titles: “Deliverer of 
the civilized world.” Alexander, Hannibal and Caesar, among the ancients; Marlborough, 
Eugene, Turenne and Frederick, among the moderns; opened their arms to receive him 
in glory. . . . Frederick, whose character I so much admire, was remarkable for his fru- 
gality, or rather economy and assiduity. I wish to hold him for your imitation. ... He had 
early habituated himself to keep his wants within his means, and this habit became con- 
firmed as he grew up, and adhered to him till his death. You may acquire the same; and 
in your little affairs, alike important to you as his great affairs were to him, it will be sure 
to produce the same effects. That it should begin at once, I learn from letters of your dear 
mother, is indispensable, as your expenses transcend your allowance. Do think seriously 
and constantly on this subject. Write to me frankly, and you shall hear from me in the 
spirit of love and desire to gratify all requisite claims. I find the vessel in which I expected 
to embark to-morrow has changed its destination. I am disappointed and must embrace 
any favorable opportunity, without regard to place of arrival. Do not write to me until 
you hear from me after my arrival. 


H. Lee 


Nassau, August 25, 1817. 
When I was about embarking, my dear Carter, for Alexandria, the middle of last month, 
I was detained by the seizure of the vessel, in which I had a small interest. I have been 
vainly trying to get another opportunity, and can find none suitable, but one per Savannah, 
where I may be compelled to go, far as it is out of my way. I have been reading Raynal 
daily .. . I hope you will give this French author a deep reading. I have for you Quintius 
Curtius, whose history of Alexander is most instructive; “Newton’s Principia” in 3 vols., 
the foundation of Natural Philosophy, and the “Asiatic Researches” so often recommended 
to you. .. . Again I beg you to send me a correct statement of your pecuniary affairs. . . . 
If any debts hang on you, tell me the amount, and I will enable you to deliver yourself 
from a state abhorrent to a noble mind and sure to degrade the most chosen. Knowing, 
as you do, how dearly I love you, how precious truth is to me, I am sure your letter will 
display the virtue which only leads to true glory. Tell me always all you know of your 
dear mother and your dear sisters and brothers; three of each you had, and I hope still 
have. Farewell, my son, more dear to me as you become more virtuous. 


H. Lee 


Nassau, Sept. 3, 1817 

My Dear Carter: 
I wrote a few days since to the care of Mr. Goddard to tell you that my only chance of 
getting to the United States is in a vessel destined for Savannah, to sail in 12 or 15 days. 
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I conclude to embrace the opportunity, malgre season and distance from home. Relieved 
much from my long torture of pain, my mind is refreshed, and I can calmly meet difficulty. 
You must write from Boston, under cover to Mr. Joseph Thorne, merchant, in Savannah; 
and detail to me your expenses, and the sum necessary to defray them. . . . Avoid debt, the 
sink of mental power and the subversion of independence, which draws into debasement 
even virtue, in appearance certainly, if not in reality. “A man ought not only to be virtuous 
in reality, but he must always appear so”; thus said to me the great Washington. I have the 
following books for you, to be sent only when I have a sure conveyance:—“Newton’s 
Principia,” 3 vols., “Asiatic Researches.” 5 vols., and “Quintius Curtius,” the historian of 
Alexander Magnus; valuable, all of them, and will I trust be prized by you, not because 
they came from me, but from their own superior worth. I hope you will read well and 
speak better the French language. . .. Begin a grammar; a dictionary and two hours per 
day will give you the reading; a French family’s acquaintance will give you the speaking. 
Farewell, my ever dear son. 


H. Lee 


And then these words of sound counsel from the last letter he was able to write: 


Nassau, January 24, 1818 

My Dear Son: 

Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe: 

Free, like yon rock, from base, vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side; 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous or the balmy flower; 

All nature cries aloud, shall men do less 

Than heal the smiter and the railer bless? 


Where, my dear Carter, think you, the above delightfully-conveyed cardinal moral axiom 
was indited? In Arabia, and by a Mussulman, the poet of Shiraz—the immortal Hafiz. 
The two great maxims of right taught by our religion were, happily for the human race, 
ages before our era, the themes of enlightened legislators. Thales, Pittacus, and many 
others in Greece taught the doctrines of morality, which these maxims inculcate, and 
repeated them almost in our words: “Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” Long before their day, and before the Christian era some centuries, Confucius taught 
the same doctrines. The beautiful Arab couplet written three centuries before Christ an- 
nounces the duty of a good man, even in the moment of destruction, not only to forgive 
but to benefit the destroyer; as the sandal-tree, in the instant of its overthrow sheds perfume 
on the axe that fells it. The verse of Vadi, of the same day, represents the return of good 
for good as a slight reciprocity; and enjoins the virtuous man to confer benefits on his 
injurer. Why these ancient scraps? Only to bring you in love with oriental books, the 
store-houses of human knowledge obscured,—too much obscured for our happiness by their 
fashion of conveying wise precepts in allegory... . In all my letters I urge you to habits of 
virtue in mind and body as the only path of happiness in this life, and as the most probable 
security to happiness in another world. But, my dear Carter, what is happiness?, Hoc opus, 
hic labor est. Peace of mind based on piety to Almighty God, unconscious innocence of 
conduct with good will to man; health of body, health of mind, and prosperity in our 
vocation; a sweet affectionate wife; sane mens in corpore sano; children devoted to truth, 
honor, right, and utility, with love and respect to their parents; and faithful and warm- 
hearted friends, in a country politically and religiously free:—this is my definition. 
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Here we see the true Henry Lee, and one rather likes to indulge the thought 
that—from another sphere perhaps—he was privileged some fifty years after- 
wards to see those noble virtues which he had so eloquently impressed upon his 
older son, embodied in the life and personality of his younger and truly greater 
son, Robert Edward, who of course was only a child of nine or ten when these 
letters to Carter were penned. 
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XIV 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
(1757-1804) 


CVRD 


ORN in Nevis, one of the Leeward Islands, Hamilton was left virtually an 

orphan at 11 on the death of his mother, although his father survived until 
1799. He was sent to New York at the age of fifteen, through the generosity of 
his aunts, to receive an education and in the fall of 1773 entered King’s College, 
now Columbia University. The preliminaries of the Revolution captured his 
interest and we find him (at the age of seventeen!) addressing a mass meeting 
in New York on July 6th, 1774 protesting against Downing Street’s colonial 
policies and writing for Holt’s “New York Journal” with a vigor which attracted 
attention. 

Early in 1776 he was placed in command of an artillery company and his 
skill in drilling the men attracted the notice of General Greene, who introduced 
the young officer to Washington, so G. W. P. Custis tells us. Washington, in due 
time, made Hamilton a secretary and aide-de-camp, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Since the General was not only military commander but also virtually 
Secretary of War, an enormous volume of business passed through his head- 
quarters, which the keen-minded young Hamilton did much to organize and 
systematize. 

After the Revolution Hamilton practised law in New York but became 
Secretary of the Treasury in Washington’s administration. A tremendous quar- 
rel between Hamilton and Jefferson developed, especially in respect to Citizen 
Genet. When the Whiskey Rebellion occurred in 1794, he accompanied General 
Henry Lee’s punitive force as a sort of superintending official. After leaving the 
Cabinet, he worked closely with Washington; indeed, he is presumed to have 
assisted the great man in giving the “Farewell Address” its final form. John 
Adams and Hamilton detested each other: Hamilton worked for the election 
of Thomas Pinckney to the Presidency rather than Adams and, also, keenly 
opposed Adams’ appointment of Elbridge Gerry on the diplomatic mission to 
France. 
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When the Jefferson-Burr tie in the election of 1800-1801 went to the House, 
he rose magnificently above his personal feelings towards Jefferson and threw his 
support to him. He also fought Burr in his attempt to become the Governor of 
New York, and all this lead to the tragic encounter on the Heights of Wee- 
hawken in the early morning on July 11, 1804. 

Strange to say, James Alexander Hamilton, (his third son—there were eight 
children), associated himself with his father’s enemies at the outset of his career, 
becoming an intimate of Martin Van Buren and Andrew Jackson, visiting 
Jackson at Nashville in 1828 and journeying in Jackson’s party down the Mis- 
sissippi to attend the celebration of the Battle of New Orleans. In fact, he is said 
to have secured for Van Buren the Secretaryship of State in Jackson’s cabinet. 
As time went on, however, he saw the wisdom of his father’s fiscal policies and 
became a thorough Hamiltonian in his political philosophy. In 1840 he supported 
Harrison and thereafter was identified with the Whigs and Republicans. He 
lived to the great age of ninety. His wife was a daughter of Robert Morris. 
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XV 


ELBRIDGE GERRY 
(1744-1814) 


CPOFT © 


RADUATING from Harvard in 1762, Gerry made the acquaintance of 
Samuel Adams ten years later and they became great friends. He had 
entered his father’s business at Marblehead and, of course, found himself part 
of the exciting public life of the period. John Adams and he proceeded together 
to the 2nd Continental Congress at Philadelphia, and the association thus formed 
ripened into a firm friendship, although Gerry’s character rather more resembled 
that of Jefferson, whom he met on a visit to New York about 1764, and who also 
remained a lifelong friend. Gerry ran for the Governorship of Massachusetts in 
1800 but was defeated. However, he ran later and was elected for two terms. 
Gerry’s claim to fame, however, rests upon two rather different considera- 
tions. First—he was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. Secondly—the 
term “gerrymander” originated (unwittingly) under his auspices. In his second 
administration as Governor of Massachusetts, (on February 11, 1812, to be 
exact), a bill was brought in redistributing the state in such a way as to give state 
senators to the Republicans, in excess of their voting strength. The method was 
by no means new, but had never been carried to such an extreme heretofore. 


Professor Samuel Eliot Morrison tells the story in these delightful words: 

Essex was divided into one compact two-member district including the stalwart Fed- 
eralist towns, and an absurdly shaped three-member district running around the edge of 
the county, in which the heavy Republican vote of Marblehead was calculated to quench 
Federalist majorities in the eleven other towns. A map of Essex County was produced at 
a Federalist, gathering, where Gilbert Stuart or Elkanah Tisdale sketched in head, wings 
and claws on the grotesque district, remarking: “That will do for a salamander” at which 
some wit exclaimed: “Gerrymander.” A popular caricature representing the district as a 
winged monster, with Gerry’s profile against its back, gave wide currency to the name. 


By this document Gerry appointed his son-in-law James T. Austin of Boston 
to a remunerative public office. Usually, the oath of office was administered by a 
public official other than the Governor, but in this instance Gerry himself con- 
summated the appointment, as the second page of this document indicates. 
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XVI 


JOHN HANCOCK 
(1736/7-1793) 
CGWKD 


HE SON of a Braintree minister who died when he was a very little boy, 

Hancock was adopted by his uncle, Thomas Hancock, the richest merchant 
in Boston, so we are told. After attending the Boston Latin School and Harvard, 
Hancock entered the firm of Thomas Hancock & Co’y and on the death of 
his uncle inherited some £70,000. He was never much of a merchant, but he 
continued the firm. In 1767 he carried out his uncle’s promise to give Harvard 
College £500 worth of books, to which he added some of his own; but with 
“characteristic vanity,” so James Truslow Adams tells us, Hancock caused the 
entire donation to go forward as a present from himself. 

Of course, the stirring events of the 1770’s attracted his interest and he was 
elected President of the Continental Congress and—as everyone knows—his im- 
posing signature is the one which attracts the most notice on the Declaration of 
Independence. Strange as it now seems, especially as he lacked any real military 
background, Hancock desired to be made Commander-in-Chief but Congress 
thwarted his ambitions, and with rare sagacity appointed George Washington 
instead. Hancock never forgave this, nor could he ever forgive Samuel Adams, 
(up to now a bosom friend) whom he believed responsible for blocking a 
Congressional vote of thanks for his services in 1777. 

He became the first governor of the State of Massachusetts in 1780 and, 
indeed, was serving as Governor for a ninth term when he died in 1793 at the 
age of 56. 
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XVII 


SAMUEL ADAMS 
(1722-1803) 


GWOQD 


HE SON of a wealthy brewer and enjoying the advantage of a Master’s 

degree from Harvard, Samuel Adams early developed a painful irresponsi- 
bility in respect of fiscal responsibilities. He borrowed £1,000 from his father to 
establish himself in business but soon lost it. Then he dissipated the estate be- 
queathed by his father. Later he secured an appointment as Tax Collector, but 
by 1764 he was obligated to the town of Boston to the extent of £8,000 for 
“arrears” in his collections. Unable to manage his own affairs, heavily in debt, 
his family (he had married twice!) often lacking food and clothing, Adams’s 
only capacity seemed to be in the field of talk and political agitation, so when 
the quarrel with the Mother Country began to develop rather acutely, it gave 
him his glorious opportunity. He remarked once to his distant cousin, John 
Adams, that “he never looked forward in his life, never planned, laid a scheme, 
or formed a design for laying up anything for himself or for others after him.” 

Through his activities in “The Caucus Club” and “The Sons of Liberty” he 
soon got himself elected to public office and was probably more influential than 
any other one person in stirring up the hatred of the British Troops which 
climaxed in the “Boston Massacre” of 1770. 

He became a Signer of the Declaration of Independence and was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, later becoming what Mayor LaGuardia 
calls an “undertaker governor” on the death of John Hancock. We read that the 
unrivalled popularity of Hancock greatly irritated Adams, especially the fact 
that he never could be elected to any public office when that rather abler man 
ran against him. However, when he had completed the unexpired portion of 
Hancock’s term, he again ran and was elected for the period from 1794 to 1797. 
Incredible as it seems, he was unable to appreciate the economic grievances 


which led to Shays’ rebellion and (amazing reversal of his attitude some twenty 
years back!) vigorously aided in the suppression of that movement. As the bitter 


aftermath of the quarrel with the Mother Country subsided, Adams’ usefulness 
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in public life was over, so there was nothing for him to do but step off the stage 
and retire to private life. A sardonic biographer (Carl Lotus Becker) tells us 
that he lived in “honourable poverty” until death ended his career some six 
years later. 
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XVIII 


THOMAS DAWES 
(1731-1809) 


CGY 


HIS document is really what would be called to-day the findings of a jury 

empanelled to conduct an inquest over the body of a person meeting death 
by accident. The word “inquisition,” ordinarily, had a different connotation two 
hundred years ago. A rather odd variation, in some instances, between the names 
as spelled in the text of the document, and as signed by the bearers themselves, 
indicates an absence of truly pedantic accuracy. Since George III came to the 
throne in 1760, this document was presumably executed in 1771; it will be noted 
that the reference is to the eleventh year of that king’s reign. 

One is impressed with the handwriting of the fourteen “good men and true” 
constituting the jury. Although popular education could not have been greatly 
in evidence some two hundred years ago, and as these men probably represen- 
tated a typical cross-section of New England life, most of them really wrote a 
very creditable hand. 

Thomas Dawes, the Coroner, was an eminent Bostonian of the period. He 
became Colonel of the Boston Regiment in 1773, serving through the exciting 
days of 1776 and retiring in 1778. He often presided over the momentous Boston 
town meetings of that turbulent period, and became a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House and Senate, as well as State Councillor. 

His son Thomas, (1757-1825) was a Boston Judge whose “Oration on the 
Boston Massacre,” delivered in July 1787, is somewhat of a classic. 

Messrs. Goodspeed of Boston (from whom I purchased this document) 
have recently unearthed a copy of “An Essay on Crimes and Punishments” by 
the Marquis Beccaria of Milan, once owned by the younger Thomas Dawes. 
The “Preface of the Translator. To the First Edition” concludes with these 
words: 


I can say with my author, (i.e., Beccaria,) that if I can be instrumental in rescuing a 
single victim from the hands of tyranny or ignorance, his transports will sufficiently 
console me for the contempt of all mankind.* 
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Interesting enough, below this Preface, appears the following notation in 
the handwriting of Mr. Dawes: 


In the trial of Captain Preston’s soldiers for the Boston Massacre, after Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., had finished his most eloquent plea in defence, John Adams rose on the same side, and 
his exordium was as follows: “May it please your Honors and you Gentlemen of the 
Jury! I have no apology to offer for the part I have taken in the case—if, in the language 
of the translator of the Marquis Beccaria, I can be instrumental in rescuing, etc.” He then 
repeated the final lines of the foregoing preface, (see previous page*) with great energy. 
His fearlessness of attitude and manner astonished the mob audience. I was one of old 
Lovell’s boys fitting for College and I have a perfect recollection of it. Sir Isaac Coffin and 
I went together from school to hear the trial. When he uttered the words “contempt for 
all mankind” he turn’d from Court and Jury and looked to the crowd. He and Quincy 
had been twitted for the part they had taken. But as their politics could not be doubted, 
they were zealous to maintain the laws. 


Rufus Dawes (1803-1859), son of the younger Thomas, wrote the poem 
which was read at the laying of the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill Monument. 


Sey 


XIX 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
(1763-1848) 


C2OT oO 


ge JACOB ASTOR was the creator of a name which bulks large not only 
in commerce but in New York society—with the capital “S.” He was born 
at Waldorf, (a name later borne by several of his descendants as well as the great 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel which they established) near- Heidelberg, Germany, and 
came to the United States at the age of 20 to join an elder brother in the fur trade. 
In 1784 he went with a cargo of furs to London and then made annual visits to 
Montreal to buy pelts from trappers and ship them to London, for at that time 
Canada was only allowed to trade with the mother country. In 1794 Jay’s Treaty 
removed this embargo and Astor then entered into a contract with the North- 
west Company, of Montreal and Quebec, importing furs from Canada and 
shipping them from New York to Europe and China. At that time China had 
the best fur mart in the world and as his ships returned laden with rich merchan- 
dise from the Orient, he literally found himself making money “both coming 
and going.” 

Astor invested most of his profits in New York real estate, so that to-day his 
descendants own valuable parcels of land in the best sections of that city. In 1827 
he retired from the China trade and spent the balance of his life managing his 
investments. He also interested himself in philanthropy—his outstanding bene- 
faction being the Astor Library, now incorporated with the Tilden and Lenox 
Foundations in the great New York Public Library. In all this he was assisted 
by his son, William B. Astor—whose wife, later on, became the grand dame of 
New York society, under the tutelage of her social arbiter, the astonishing Ward 
MacAlister. 

As will be noted from the letter which is part of my collection, Mr. Astor’s 
use of the King’s English was most delightful. In the printed transcript which 
follows, I have reproduced his fascinating “howlers” most faithfully. 
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Georgetown, 11 April 1814 


Dear Sir: 

You will do me a favor by droping to me a few lines addressed at 
Philadelphia to let me know how is Mrs. Worthington as soon as you 
heare from her and the family and when you have the pleasure to see 
them present my best Respects to them all—when you have determined 
whether to go home or whether Mrs. Worthington remains with her 
friends let me know. 

If 1 can be of use to you or any of your friends please to Commande 
me with freedom—wheresoever it may be and if you will take the 
trouble to let me heare from you and your Dear good family after you 
get home I will esteem it a farther Tooking of the friendship which you 
have been pleased to Honnar me with which I can assure you I hold 
very Dear—with best wishes for your health and that of your excellent 
family 

I am, Respectfully 
Dear Sir, your obedient servant 


John Jacob Astor 


XX 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE 
(1786-1844) 


CLOT ® 


MEMBER of an old Quaker family that followed William Penn into 

West Jersey in 1681, Biddle was graduated from Princeton and read law 
under his elder brother, William S. Biddle. At the age of 18, as secretary to 
General John Armstrong, Minister to France, Biddle was entrusted with the 
auditing and payment of the claims of American shippers who had been despoiled 
by French privateers in the Napoleonic wars. He was present in Notre Dame 
at the self-coronation of Napoleon. 

Later he became a distinguished figure in American Finance and rendered 
Monroe and Madison invaluable assistance, especially in financing the war of 
1812. His soundly conducted Bank of United States later incurred much opposi- 
tion from the state banks and bankers of the south and west, climaxing in the 
political machinations of Martin Van Buren, who was determined to break the 
power of Chestnut Street and make New York the financial capital of the nation. 
Later Andrew Jackson—at whose altar Van Buren functioned as a sort of pusil- 
lanimous acolyte—made a tremendous political issue out of this bank and Biddle, 
of course, became the particular target for Old Hickory’s vituperative arrows. 
This is a long and complex story but the able analysis of Albert Gallatin amply 
vindicates Biddle and makes it clear that throughout he had played the part of a 
patriot and of a banker contending for sound fiscal practices and policies. After 
his retirement in 1839 Biddle rendered fine public service in the setting-up of 
Girard College, an educational institution which has certainly served America 
well. A man of fine taste and scholarly appreciation, Biddle was one of the most 
useful and patriotic citizens of his generation. 
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XXI 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(1809-1865 ) 


CWS 


HIS LETTER is one of my greatly prized possessions, for here we find 

Mr. Lincoln doing one of those gracious acts which were so characteristic 
of his generous heart. On February 17, 1865 Senator M. A. Farwell of Maine 
wrote the President drawing his attention to the sad case of Edwin Sprague, age 
seventeen, and urging executive clemency in view of the moving circumstances 
detailed in the letter. Next day we find the President granting this request and 
writing on the back of the Senator’s letter the magic words of pardon. 

I am tempted to write at length about Mr. Lincoln but I must confine myself 
within narrow limits, so I shall just say a few words concerning the portentous 
developments of the few weeks that remained of his life on earth following this 
kindly act. The Hampton Roads Conference of February 1865 had failed to 
achieve any definite basis of settlement. As will be recalled, the President and 
Secretary Seward met the Commissioners of the Confederacy, (Messrs. Alexander 
H. Stephens, J. A. Campbell, and R. M. T. Hunter) and insisted upon Union 
and Emancipation although the President indicated a willingness to use the 
pardoning power of the Presidency freely, to allow self-government to the re- 
turning states and even to recommend liberal compensation to slave-holders. 
Realizing that a break-up of the Confederacy was at hand, the President went 
to City Point on March 24 and remained there until April 9. On April 3 Rich- 
mond fell, and Lincoln at once went there to see the situation for himself. He 
stayed two days and went about most informally and altogether unmolested. On 
Sunday April 9 General Lee surrendered to General Grant at Appomattox, and 
so ended the most appalling blood-letting of modern times. One cannot but 


recall Thomas Jefferson’s terrific observation: 
What signify a few lives lost in a century or two? The Tree of Liberty must be replenished 
from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure. 


From now on, in all his public addresses and Cabinet talks, the President 
appealed for moderation and understanding and urged that the South be allowed 
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to come back into the Union. One day he said: 


We all agree that the seceded states . . . are out of their proper practical relation with the 
Union and that the . . . object of the Government . . . is to again get them into that proper 
relation. 


Another time he whimsically observed: 
Concede that the new Government of Louisiana is . . . as the egg is to the fowl, we shall 
sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing it. 


On the last day of his life (April 14, 1865) the subject of reconstruction was 
discussed at length in cabinet meeting, and a project was considered which re- 
sembled the plan later announced by President Johnson on May 29, 1865. Again 
Mr. Lincoln expressed the wish that all vindictiveness be laid aside, and that 
the Southern people be leniently treated. 

But the bullet of the assassin that night in Ford’s Theatre not only martyr- 
ized the noble Lincoln; it killed off these hopes as well, for under the leader- 
ship of Thaddeus Stevens, Ben Wade, Charles Sumner, et al., a policy was pur- 
sued towards the prostrate South during the ensuing ten years which has its ugly 
reverberations even to this day. 
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Senator Farwell’s Letter Bears the Following Endorsement: 
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XXII 


JEFFERSON DAVIS JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 
(1808-1889) (1811-1884 ) 


CDOT SO 


fae reiterate here the ordinary biographical data respecting these distinguished 
Southern leaders—at this late date and after all that has already been set 
forth—would be an act of supererogation, so I am just going to say something 
that has been driven home in my consciousness as I have read and reflected upon 
the just and noble cause of the Confederacy, and its tragic and regrettable denoue- 
ment. It is this. Had the South been as fortunate in its political governance as it 
was in its military leadership, the final result might have been very different. 
That is to say, had the President been a man of the mental and spiritual calibre 
of Robert E. Lee, and had the Vice-President measured up along these lines to 
Thomas Jefferson, (“Stonewall”) Jackson, the tragic tale of Appomattox might 
not have had to be written. Speciftically, this conclusion is based on the following 
facts: 


1) Jefferson Davis was an ill man during the twenty years following 1858, 
although he recaptured extraordinarily good health during the final ten or 
twelve years of his life. Neuralgia, indigestion and a painful disease of the eyes 
made life as a public man an exceedingly taxing experience for him, and as time 
went on his difficult temper made personal enemies of such outstanding leaders 
as Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, William L. Yancey, Governor 
Brown of Georgia, (indeed, this Governor flatly refused to accept orders from 
the President and would not allow the militia to leave the state!) Robert Barn- 
well Rhett and Henry S. Foote. Then too, throughout the conflict there were 
continual quarrels between the President and the Governors of virtually all the 
other states. 


2) Jefferson Davis firmly believed himself to be the equal of any general in 
the Confederacy ; indeed, Robert E. Lee was the only military leader whose ability 
he regarded as anything like the equal of his own. As a matter of fact, Davis 
actually labored under the genial obsession that he and not Lee ought to have 
been given command of the army. 
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3) Jefferson Davis’s inability to sense public feeling was deplorable. A painful 
instance of this was his extravagant support of General Braxton Bragg and Judah 
P. Benjamin at a time when Congress voted condemnation of them both pursuant 
to the flaming indignation of the public following the Roanoke Island disaster. 
Oddly enough, Davis showed a haughty contempt for both Congress and public 
opinion by promoting Benjamin, at this juncture, from the War Department to 
the State Department. 


4) Judah P. Benjamin never entered fully into the spiritual idealism of the 
Confederacy. For one thing, he was a Jew. (Ben Wade* once tartly remarked 
that he was “a Hebrew with Egyptian principles!”) Then too, he was not born 
in the South but in St. Thomas, B.W.I., and when he came to America as a 
youngster he resided during the formative years of young manhood in Louisiana, 
so that he acquired a Latin rather than an Anglo-Saxon background. Conse- 
quently, he lacked the conviction held by Southerners whose roots had been 


established in Dixie for several generations, on such paramount issues as States 


Rights, which he regarded as little more than a mechanism, and the patriarchal 
aspect of slave-holding, which he was ready to jettison rather casually at any 
time when such a course appeared to be a wise political expedient. 


5) Finally, Benjamin, despite a certain superficial geniality, was coldly realistic, 
firmly bureaucratic, and utterly incapable of appreciating the sentimental glamor 
of the Southern cause. A painful example of this was his icy comment—at a time 
when the nation was profoundly stirred by the stories seeping home from the 
front about the barefoot soldiers—that any soldier who lacked footwear must 
have traded his shoes for whiskey. The effect of all this on the Southern people 
can be better imagined than described. 

Despite the foregoing, justice obliges one to emphasize that these were truly 
honorable men who gave themselves without stint or limit to a great cause, and 
who paid grievously for their unswerving loyalty to the right as their minds and 
wills led them to perceive and to follow it. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have come across a most illuminating passage 
in Witt Bowden’s “Industrial History of the United States” (p. 252) which com- 
ments, with extraordinary penetration, on the fact that situations such as that 
which lead up to the struggle between the states give to many an agitator the 


*Vice-President in Andrew Jaeksga's administration, 
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chance to express his moral indignation, to battle for the right, and incidentally 
serve his own sense of personal importance. In this struggle we saw in operation 
a tremendous power—"‘the avenging force of Puritanism in politics,” as Professor 
J. G. Randall calls it. And now for Mr. Witt Bowden’s comments: 


The origin of the spirit of coercion was not at Fort Sumter. Its origin was in the bitter 
zeal of righteous men. These men commonly belonged to a well-known type. With them, 
everything is idealized as good or bad. Their happiness, their sense of their own significance, 
is in identifying the good with their own ideas and convictions, and in destroying 
whatever fails to conform thereto. To them, slavery was bad in some unique and Satannic 
sense. . .. They were denied the spiritual exaltation of earlier men of their type in burning 
witches and heretics. But men of the type in every generation must have some means of 
self-expression, and that generation found a furious pleasure in assailing distant slave- 
holders. In their delusion of unselfish devotion to the good, men of the type persist in 
serving at all costs their own sense of identity with the good, their own sense of superiority 
and significance. It never occurs to them that the method of destroying what they assume 
to be bad may have more badness in it than the thing destroyed. Nor do they readily realize 
that the attainment of desirable ends may be retarded rather than promoted by stigmatizing 
opponents with evil motives and by antagonizing them with threats of coercion. 


In searching to find out what developed pursuant to President Jefferson 
Davis’s message to the Senate of the C.S.A., I had the good fortune to locate, in 
the Lenox Room of the New York Public Library, the Congressional Record 
of the Confederacy, from which I have excerpted the passages which follow. 

It gives me great satisfaction to be able to present the complete facts in 
respect of this important action in the diplomatic history of the Confederacy: 


SENATE, JANUARY 5, 1864 


Executive Session. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions, reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on the 29th ultimo, in relation to sending an envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to His Majesty the Emperor of Mexico. 

On the question to agree thereto. 

A division of the question was called for by Mr. Clay; and 

On the question to agree to the first resolution, advising that an envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary be sent to His Majesty the Emperor of Mexico. 


It was determined in the affirmative, 


On motion by Mr. Clay, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Brown, Burnett, Caperton, Clark, Clay, Dortch, Henry, Hill, Hunter, Jemison, 
Johnson of Georgia, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Missouri, Maxwell, Oldham, Orr, 
Phelan, Semmes, Simms, Sparrow, and Wigfall. 

On the question to agree to the second resolution, advising that negotiations be entered 
upon with His Majesty the Emperor of Mexico on the basis proposed in the draft of 
instructions accompanying the President’s message. 
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On motion by Mr. Orr, to amend the resolution by inserting at the end thereof the words 
with the qualification that the reciprocal free trade proposed on the frontier be extended 
to all the ports of the two countries, and limited to articles the growth, produce, and 
manufacture thereof, respectively. 

On motion by Mr. Hill, to amend the amendment proposed by Mr. Orr by striking out 
the words “and manufacture,” 


It was determined in the negative, } 


On motion by Mr. Semmes, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Caperton, Clay, Hill, Hunter, Jemison, Johnson of Georgia, Simms, and Wigfall. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Brown, Clark, Dortch, Henry, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Missouri, Max- 
well, Oldham, Orr, Phelan, Semmes, and Sparrow. 

On the question to agree to the amendment proposed by Mr. Orr, 
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On motion by Mr. Semmes, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Brown, Caperton, Clark, Clay, Dortch, Henry, Hill, Hunter, Jemison, Johnson 
of Georgia, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Missouri, Maxwell, Oldham, Orr, Phelan, 
Semmes, Simms, Sparrow, and Wigfall. 

On motion by Mr. Clay, to amend the resolution by adding thereto the words 
with the further qualification that the Senate do not advise making a treaty of defensive 
alliance against the United States for ten years with Mexico, 
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On motion by Mr. Orr, 
The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
Those who voted in the affirmative are, 


Messrs. Caperton, Clay, Hill, Hunter, Jemison, Johnson of Georgia, Phelan, and Wigfall. 
Those who voted in the negative are, 


Messrs. Brown, Clark, Dortch, Henry, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Missouri, Max- 
well, Oldham, Orr, Semmes, Simms, and Sparrow. 
On the question to agree to the second resolution as amended, 


It was determined in the affirmative, eas be chsle shslieiden aioe abate SeGier at shemite one. Pe aE Ay: 12 


On motion by Mr. Orr, 
The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
Those who voted in the affirmative are, 


Messrs. Brown, Clark, Dortch, Henry, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Missouri, Max- 
well, Oldham, Orr, Semmes, Simms, and Sparrow. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Caperton, Clay, Hill, Hunter, Jemison, Johnson of Georgia, Phelan, and Wigfall. 

So the resolutions as amended were agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate advise that an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary be sent to His Majesty the Emperor of Mexico. 
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Resolved, That the Senate advise that negotiations be entered upon with His Majesty 
the Emperor of Mexico on the basis proposed in the draft of instructions accompanying 
the President’s message, with the qualification that the reciprocal free trade proposed on 
the frontier be extended to all the ports of the two countries, and limited to articles the 
growth, produce, and manufacture thereof, respectively. 

Mr. Hill, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred (on the 23d 
ultimo) the nomination of R. W. Coltart, to be marshal of the district of Alabama, re- 
ported, with the recommendation that said nomination be confirmed. 

The Senate proceeded to consider said report; and in concurrence therewith, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate advise and consent to his appointment, agreeably to the 
nomination of the President. 

On motion by Mr. Hunter, 

The Senate resolved into open legislative session. 


SENATE, JANUARY 7, 1864 


Executive Session. 


The following message was received from the President of the Confederate States, by 
Mr. Harrison, his Secretary: 
Richmond, January 6, 1864. 
To the Senate: 
Agreeably to the recommendation of the Secretary of State, I hereby nominate the persons 
named in the annexed letter to the offices designated. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Department of State, 

Richmond, January 6, 1864. 
Sir: I have the honor to recommend the following names for appointment: 
Gen. William Preston of Kentucky, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 

tiary:of the Confederate States to the Government of Mexico. 
Walker Fearn, esq., of Alabama, to be secretary of legation at the City of Mexico. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Secretary of State. 

To the President. 


The message was read. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the nomination of William Preston, to be envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Confederate States to the Government. of 
Mexico, and Walker Fearn, to be secretary of legation at the City of Mexico; and it was 

Resolved, That the Senate advise and consent to their appointment, agreeably to the 
nomination of the President. 

On motion by Mr. Maxwell, 

The Senate resolved into open legislative session. 
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XXIII 


ROBERT: EXCeEE 
(1807-1870) 


CPOF® 


HE third son and fifth child of the brilliant Revolutionary soldier, Henry 

Lee, (see p. 56) and his second wife, Anne Carter, Robert E. Lee saw almost 
nothing of his father and was only ten years old when that unfortunate man 
died in exile. His rare nobility of character and profound sprituality were incul- 
cated in him chiefly by his mother and maternal grandfather, the religious 
Charles Carter of “Shirley,” although one likes to suppose that the beautiful 
letters written by his father from Nassau to his eldest brother, Carter,* fell into 
Robert’s hands as he grew up to maturity and were “effectually apprehended.” 
Robert E. inherited the military instincts of his father, and we find him at the 
age of 17 determined to become a soldier and, later, graduating number two in 
the class of 1829 at West Point, without a single demerit. 

By a happy coincidence, especially in view of his father’s warm friendship 
with George Washington, he married Mary Ann Randolph Custis, the only 
daughter of George Washington Parke Custis, grandson of Martha Washington 
and adopted son of George Washington. They were a devoted couple and had 
seven children. 

His first important independent assignment came in 1837 when he was 
appointed supply engineer for St. Louis Harbor and the Upper Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. My autograph is a voucher certified for payment by Lieutenant 
Robert E. Lee while in charge of this work. In the Mexican War he soon im- 
pressed General Winfield Scott by his diligence and capacity, and ever afterwards 
“Old Fuss and Feathers” remained his friend and admirer. While Lee was 
superintendent at West Point from 1852 to 1855 his roster included two cadets 
who were destined to achieve rare fame—James Abbott MacNeill Whistler and 
“Jeb” Stuart. Chancing to be in Washington at the time of the John Brown raid 
in 1859, Lee was sent to Harper’s Ferry to put down the “insurrection,” which 
he did with little waste of life or time. 


*See pages 57 and 60. 
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Two years later came the great crisis of Lee’s life. He was a Whig, warmly 
devoted to the Union, out of sympathy with the firebrand element in his own 
Southland and keenly opposed to secession. Indeed, the slaves he had owned in 
earlier years had either died or been manumitted. However, as the days ap- 
proached when a vital decision had to be made, loyalty to Virginia and every- 
thing that was dear to him bulked uppermost in his consciousness, and then when 
the Virginia Convention voted in favor of Secession, he could not conscientiously 
do other than throw in his lot with his own people. The poignancy of this conflict 
within his soul can scarcely be imagined. Incidentally, Francis P. Blair had just 
offered him the field command of the U. S. Army and his great admirer, General 
Winfield Scott, had marked him out for signal recognition. A few days later 
word came to “Arlington” that Virginia had chosen him as commander of her 
forces. One need not discuss the four subsequent years at this time, except to 
repeat the authoritative appraisal of General F. D. Maurice of the British Army 
that Lee was unquestionably the outstanding military genius of his time. 

All in all, Robert E. Lee has left behind him a memory which is one of the 
ennobling traditions of America. 
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XXIV 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
(1782-1852) 


ANIEL WEBSTER was one of those exceedingly able men for whom 

life, unhappily, becomes a pathetic frustration. A great constitutional lawyer, 
he found his equals—or betters—among his eminent contemporaries. His 
victories in statecraft and diplomacy were never on a par with his ambitious 
aspirations. The Presidency even seemed to pass into the hands of men altogether 
inferior to him in ability—certainly less gifted in the art of public utterance, of 
which he was the outstanding master of his generation. Even his personal for- 
tunes failed to bring him that sense of security which often assuages frustration, 
for he was in pecuniary difficulty during the last years of his life, despite the fact 
that, practising at the bar, he had received some of the largest fees paid up to 
his time. 

Webster entered Phillips Exeter in 1796 at the age of fourteen and the fol- 
lowing year became a member of the Freshman Class at Dartmouth. In 1827 
he was elected, as a Massachusetts Whig, to the U. S. Senate. By the way, I must 
not overlook the fact that in 1820 he delivered the Oration on the 2ooth Anni- 
versary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. Then again, when the cornerstone of 
the Bunker Hill Monument was laid on June 17, 1825 he was the orator of the 
occasion. 

In 1839 he supported General William Henry Harrison, becoming his 
Secretary of State. At his Inaugural celebration President Harrison partook rather 
bountifully of chokecherries and buttermilk—a combination never too good for 
the average stomach—and within a month he was a dead man. Harrison’s Vice- 
President, John Tyler, succeeded him and retained all of his cabinet. In 1841 
Webster ceased to head the State Department but in 1850 he was again appointed 
to the Secretaryship by President Millard Fillmore, holding office for two years 
only. He opposed the Mexican War and the annexation of Texas. Perhaps his 
supreme oratorical effort was the famous “Seventh of March” speech in 1850, 
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when he supported Henry Clay’s compromise measures for the laying of the 


ghost of disunion. Briefly these were: 

1) Let California come in as a free state, 

2) Pass a severe fugitive slave law to please the South, 

3) Organize the new territories of the Southwest without the Wilmot proviso, 

4) Abolish the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 

5) Give compensation to Texas for territory added to New Mexico. 
Calhoun, Clay and Webster—the three giants of the day—united in supporting 
this group of measures and when they were passed in September 1850 the nation 
hoped that the ghost of disunion had been effectually laid for all time. Webster’s 
great effort on behalf of concilation, however, cost him the support of the Aboli- 
tionist faction and the antislavery poet, Whittier, lashed out at him with the 


scathing lines of “Ichabod.” 
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XXV 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS HENRY CLAY 
(1767-1848) (1777-1852) 


MEMBER of one of New England’s foremost dynasties, (which truly 

exemplified Carlyle’s aristocracy of intellect and public service), the 6th 
President was the eldest son of the 2nd President, although—like William 
Howard Taft—his most significant service to America was rendered after he 
had vacated the Presidency and, as he believed, had retired from public life for- 
ever. In 1781, at the age of fourteen, he accompanied Francis Dana, American 
Envoy to Russia, as his private secretary but Dana was not received by the 
Russian Government so in 1782 Adams joined his father in Paris, where he 
served as “Acting Private Secretary” to the American Commissioners in the 
negotiation of the treaty of peace which concluded the War of American 
Independence. 

He served, with real distinction, in Berlin, St. Petersburg and (like his 
father before him, and his son, Charles Francis, after him) in London. Then 
in 1817 he returned to enter Monroe’s cabinet as Secretary of State. It is gen- 
erally conceded that he was the author of the Monroe Doctrine although, very 
properly, it bears the name of the President who assumed the responsibility for 
its promulgation. 

In 1825 he became President, with Henry Clay as Secretary of State, but 
only after a non-majority election which had to be decided by the House of 
Representatives—Andrew Jackson being one of his four defeated opponents. 
Owing to the virulent opposition of the Jacksonians, his Presidency was some- 
what difficult and in 1828 Jackson defeated him. So acute was his personal 
abhorrence of Jackson that Adams refused to drive in the carriage with his 
successor to the Inauguration ceremonies, leaving Washington the previous 
evening. 

His wishes to remain out of public life, however, were not accepted by his 
constituents who in 1830 elected him to the House of Representatives. His service 
in that House for the 17 years from 1831 until his death, (on February 21, 1848 
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he fell insensible of a stroke on the floor of the House and died two days later), 
was the most noteworthy part of his career. 


Mr. Adams was a man whose philosophical, literary and religious researches 
indicated a mental appreciation of extraordinary range and scope. The works of 
Cicero became the object of study, analysis and criticism and the translation 
of the Psalms of David into English verse was a frequent exercise, together with 
the study of astronomy. Interestingly enough, it was largely through his efforts 
that we have the Smithsonian Institute in Washington to-day. The $500,000 
legacy, deposited in gold in the U. S. Treasury in 1838 by the Executors of James 
Smithson, had been invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in bonds of the 
States of Arkansas, Michigan and Illinois, which went into default so that in 
1844 the principal and arrears of interest amounted to $699,000. Adams con- 
tended that, in accepting this legacy, the faith of the U. S. had been pledged that 
all money so received would be applied to “the humane and generous purpose 
prescribed by the testator” and that it was indispensably requisite for the redemp- 
tion of this pledge that the funds frozen through the poor investment thereof by 
the Secretary of the Treasury should be made available for the disposal of 
Congress, to enable them to execute the sacred trust they had assumed. Oddly 
enough, Jackson and his satellites fiercely opposed Adams’s Bill covering this 
matter, but Congress finally saw the light, and to-day we have the great Smith- 
sonian Institute, as previously noted, largely because of John Quincy Adams’s 
Herculean efforts in salvaging the generous legacy of this English friend and 
admirer of America. 


Mr. Forrest Morgan of the Connecticut Historical Society, has given us this 
delightful appraisal of John Quincy Adams: 


Through life, any action which strengthened the United States, or increased its dignity 
in the eyes of the world, or simply “showed fight” for any purpose, met with his heartiest 
approval and warmest support, even though fathered by his worst enemies. . . . He had 
the fortune to take his place at the very outset of the struggle over the slavery issue. He 
fought the slave states unflinchingly year after year by purely legal methods, upholding 
the right of petition as indefeasible under any government or for any purpose—indeed, 
he did not hesitate to submit a petition from Virginians praying for his own expulsion 
as a nuisance—and consequently a right of slaves or of others in their interest: and with 
little sympathy for the anti-slavery cause as such, became by force of circumstances its 
mightiest champion. 


Three times a candidate for the Presidency, (in 1824, 1832 and 1844) Henry 
Clay was one of the so-called “Big Three” (Webster, Calhoun and himself) who 
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towered head and shoulders above virtually all of those who as contemporaries 
entered the White House but these three were obliged to sit on the sidelines and 
content themselves with second places. Clay was the chief designer of the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820 and the other famous compromise of 1850. He was 
also the author of the compromise tariff of 1833. He was one of the truly majestic 
orators in the day when “the noble art of public utterance” was really at its height. 
He signed this ship’s paper, (and a quaint old document it is), as Adams’s Secre- 


tary of State. (1825-1829). 
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XXVI 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
(1813-1861) 


CDOT ® 


VERMONT boy, Douglas worked his way out to Illinois when he was 

about twenty and after getting fairly well established, found himself in 
politics. In 1843 he was elected to Congress and became a staunch supporter of 
Polk. Having been one of the band of congressmen who shouted “fifty-four 
forty” to the bitter end, Polk’s compromising attitude on the Oregon claims 
caused him to sulk in his tent, but when the Mexican War came along he was 
back on the Polk bandwagon again. As his wife had inherited from her father a 
plantation in Mississippi and some 150 slaves, he literally found himself in the 
slave-holding class, but his real interest was in Chicago land speculation, out of 
which he amassed a fortune. At the Democratic Convention in Cincinnati he 
lost the Presidential nomination to James Buchanan by a vote of 168 to 122 but 
finally threw his support to the Pennsylvania leader, making the nomination 
unanimous. 

However, he quarreled with Buchanan in 1857 over the Lecompton 
(Kansas) Constitution and from this point on he was on the outs with the 
dominant pro-slavery faction of his party. Then came the famous debates with 
Abraham Lincoln, whom he defeated in the contest for the U. S. Senatorship 
from Illinois in 1859. In 1860 the Democratic Party had two candidates— 
Stephen A. Douglas and John C. Breckinridge—against Abraham Lincoln, who 
emerged victorious, although Douglas’s popular vote ran only 489,000 behind 
Lincoln’s and, as a matter of fact, of the several candidates, he was the only one 
who drew a majority of votes from every section of the country. 

Nothing that Douglas ever did was finer than his support of Lincoln in the 
early days of the new administration. Mrs. Douglas (his first wife had passed 
away several years back and he had married in 1856 Miss Adele Cutts, a great- 
niece of Dolly Madison) and he were among the first to call at the White House 
and to rally Washington society to the plain couple who seemed so out of place 
in the Presidential mansion. He also hastened to assure Lincoln of his support 
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when the news arrived about Fort Sumter and immediately afterwards he went, 
at Lincoln’s request, on a speaking tour to rouse the people to the seriousness of 
the situation. On April 25, 1861 Douglas made the outstanding address of his 
life in the State Capital at Springfield, Ill., deprecating Secession and pleading 
for the support of the Government at Washington. This was his final effort, for 
he succumbed to an attack of typhoid on June 3, 186r. 

This letter was written requesting consideration on behalf of his brother-in- 
law, Madison Cutts. 
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XXVII 


HORACE GREELEY 
(1811-1872) 


CLOT.) 


ITH a capital of about $2,000 (one-half in printing materials, the other 

half in cash—borrowed from James Coggleshall) Greeley launched the 
New York Tribune on April 10, 1841. His first week’s receipts were $92.00, the 
expenses $525.00, but by 1846 it had become the best all-round newspaper in 
New York City. He achieved a unique place in the republic as its greatest editor, 
perhaps its greatest public educator and certainly one of its greatest moral leaders. 
His editorials were written with what E. L. Godkin called “an English style 
which, for vigor, terseness, clearness and simplicity, has never been surpassed, 
except by Cobbett.” 

Greeley also possessed some amiable weaknesses, of which his handwriting 
was an outstanding example, as my letter will indicate. Many delightful stories 
centre about this—perhaps the most priceless being the well-authenticated one 
about Greeley writing an angry letter discharging a printer, which that individual 
used successfully for years as a recommendation. 

He was not an easy man to appraise but I think that Don C-. Seitz has given 
us a summation of his personality which is, all in all, both accurate and under- 
standing: 

Greeley might have become as rich through the New York Tribune as the elder James 
Gordon Bennett, his contemporary, did through the New York Herald. That he did not 
become rich through it was not due to any incapacity. From a state of extreme poverty 
he reached a point where he earned large sums of money—for that day—with voice and 
pen, yet he kept but little. Indeed, he shaved his interest in the paper finally down to ten 
shares. His partner, Thomas McElrath, made a fat fortune. So did Gordon L. Ford of 
Brooklyn, father of Paul Leicester Ford, who “farmed out” the Tribune’s advertising. 
The paper had no coherent business system, but a money-flow flooded its treasury from 
all over the North and West. The weekly was a gold mine and held place next to the 
family Bible in the respect of its subscribers. The daily approached nearer the London 
“Thunderer” than anything we have ever had in American journalism. Bennett sold gossip 
and news: Joseph Pulitzer combined news and opinion for the market. Greeley proclaimed, 
pursued and punished like an avenging angel. He sought no profits and coveted power 
only for public purposes. The mean-minded have said he was jealous for political prefer- 


ment. Perhaps he was—momentarily. Hercules probably coveted the golden apples, but he 
gave them to King Eurystheus. Greeley’s great labours, his money and his life were 
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swallowed up in matters of public concern. He chased rascals, not dollars. The chief 
profiteers by his endeavours were penniless, helpless and black. 
(“Horace Greeley” by Don C. Seitz. Pages No. 4 & 5.) 


The reader will not miss the genial suggestion to Secretary B. H. Hall of the 
Troy Y.M.A., that “I would prefer that you should fx my compensation.” One 
can imagine the force of the man as he held forth on “Reforms and Reformers.” 
Then, finally, one wonders just why he preferred speaking in Troy to New 
Haven? I hope to run down these points some day. 
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JAMES K. POLK W. L. MARCY 
(1795-1849) (1786-1857) 


HE 11th President came of Ulster Presbyterian stock, his forebears emigrat- 

ing to Maryland in the 17th century, later removing to North Carolina. 
He and his wife were rigid Presbyterians and strict sabbatarians but just before 
his death he became a Methodist. As a young man he studied law in Tennessee 
and came to know Andrew Jackson. He entered Congress in 1825 and, of course, 
became a consistent henchman of his potent friend, and an opponent of John 
Quincy Adams. 

When Congress convened in the winter of 1832 Polk was made a member 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, and his chief function appeared to be the 
baiting of Nicholas Biddle and the Bank of the United States. Indeed, it was 
he who handled the steps leading up to the withdrawal of the government de- 
posits, which dealt the bank its mortal blow. When Van Buren wrote the famous 
anti-Texas letter, (an act of courageous idealism which he knew must needs kill 
his really splendid chances for achieving the Presidency—indeed, when the news 
reached “Old Hickory” he called it “political suicide”) Polk immediately found 
himself a presidential possibility. Upon reaching the White House, Polk displayed 
commendable independence, even rejecting Jackson’s recommendations on cer- 
tain matters and, we are told, actually “firing” the General’s bosom friend, 
William B. Lavis. He said one fine thing in his Inaugural Address: 


Each member of the cabinet will be expected to devote his time and energy to the admin- 
istration and not be a candidate to succeed me in the presidential office. 


Polk’s Inaugural Address also emphasized four objectives, viz: 


1) A reduction in the Tariff 

2) An independent Treasury 

3) The settlement of the Oregon Boundary question 
4) The acquisition of California 


As is well known, the consummation of the fourth of these objectives in- 
volved a war with Mexico. Although frequently called a tool of the slave power, 
Polk actually pursued a very independent course, believing that the extremists 
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on both sides were carrying on an agitation that would eventually destroy the 
Union. Calhoun he spoke of as “the most mischievous man in the Senate.” 

All in all, Polk was a sound statesman, an unwavering patriot and an un- 
usually capable executive. As a line in his diary puts it, he felt that duty required 
him to “supervise the whole operation of the Government.” 

Polk’s Secretary of War, William Learned Marcy, was also Franklin Pierce’s 
Secretary of State from 1853 to 1857. He was Governor of New York from 1833 
to 1838 and one of the outstanding Empire State personages of his generation. 
To-day we remember him especially because the highest peak in the Adirondacks 
has been named after him. I have not learned whether this “Certificate of Merit” 
is still issued, but it is interesting to note that Private Robert Cowden’s valor at 
the Battle of Cerro Gordo on April 18, 1847 merited this citation, as well as the 
“additional pay” of two dollars per month. 
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ROGER BROOKE TANEY 
(1777-1864) 


CWD 


O LESS a person than Charles Evans Hughes has pronounced Taney a 
N great Chief Justice, although many Americans do not cherish his name with 
particular reverence, due to his pronouncement in the case of “Dred Scott vs 
Sandford (60 US 393).” Certain facts, however, ought to be remembered as we 
recall this historic decision: 


1) Taney firmly believed that the South was doomed to “sink to a state of 
inferiority’ and that power would be exercised to gratify “Northern cupidity 
and evil passions” without reference to the Constitution. So that, when one of 
his colleagues on the Supreme Court felt constrained to present an argument 
(in the Dred Scott case) in favor of the constitutionality of the Missour1 Com- 
promise, Taney consented—at the request of the majority of his fellow-judges— 
to discuss for the Court the opposing point of view. 


2) Taney’s contention, briefly, was this. A Negro could not possess the rights 
of citizenship which entitled him to sue in a federal court, and so in this case the 
lower court had “erred in taking jurisdiction.” In other words, Dred Scott had 
been born a slave, was still a slave, and had not, as contended, become free because 
of residence in territory made free by Congress because Congress “had never had 
the constitutional power to exclude slavery from the territories.” 


3) The highly unfortunate words in Taney’s statement that “the Negro has 
no rights which the White man is bound to respect” do not accurately reflect his 
attitude towards the subject race for—as a matter of fact—his whole relationship 
with the colored people refutes such an allegation. Taney manumitted his own 
slaves, and even purchased others to enable them to work out their freedom. 
Then too, he cooperated generously in projects for the colonizing of free Negros 
in Africa. 


4) Ina word, Taney’s approach to the problem of the wellbeing of the Negro 
was after this wise. Having been brought up in “an undiluted Southern agrarian 
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CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Becember 16th, 1833. 


This Departonent his recewed, {from Nhe Secreliny f Slale 
information commuirucaled lo him by Six Charles Te. Viughun, 
lhe Dirits, Minister, that in adddion lo the Dsritsh forts of 
Caleulla, Madr Bombay, ant Punce f Wiles Slain, 
beyond hhe Cope of Good Hips herelif re Gfien bo Aomenvun 
trate, the folawing firts at fhe slllement of Ihe Cope of 
Good Nifee are abso dedared bo be Gftr fo cofely of fhe ‘Ubni= 
bed States, ant with whih lhe are fermilted lo trade, bo wl. 
Cope Town, Simons Toun ant Port Chicab bh. 


A 


Secretary of the Treasury: 
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atmosphere” he was convinced that the solution of the problem of slavery would 
be best arrived at by the people in immediate contact with the Negro, and not 
by Northern Abolitionists who had no comprehension of irs complexity. 


5) Then, finally, there was this imponderable. Taney held that the courts ought 
scrupulously to protect the sovereignty of the states from Federal encroachinent, 
especially as the larger population dominated by Northern culture and economic 
interests was gaining rapidly over the smaller population of the South, and must 
in time control the Federal Government. 


But I have gotten somewhat out of chronological sequence. Taney was a 
staunch supporter of Andrew Jackson and on July 20, 1831 took the oath of 
office as Attorney-General; he was also Acting Secretary of War for a time. 
Taney was one of those who advised Jackson to withdraw the government funds 
from the Bank of the United States and deposit them in state banks. Knowing 
that William J. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, disapproved strongly of this 
course, Jackson secured Taney’s promise to accept the Treasury post if and when 
it was decided to effect this withdrawal. On September 23, 1833 this instruction 
was given and when Duane, as anticipated, flatly refused to remove the deposits, 
Jackson dismissed him and appointed Taney in his stead. However, the Senate 
on June 24, 1834 refused to ratify the appointment, and Taney retired to private 
life. Because of his part in this affair, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and others 
dubbed Taney the “pliant instrument” of Jackson. Taney’s retirement, however, 
did not last very long for on January 15, 1835 Jackson appointed him to the 
Supreme Court and soon after—on December 28, 1835—Taney succeeded John 
Marshall as Chief Justice of the United States. It was in this capacity that he wrote 
the famous brief on the Dred Scott case. By the way, I’m omitting to note that 
Taney married in 1806 the sister of Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 
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XXX 


ANDREW JACKSON 
(1767-1845) 


GWOD 


ORN in the backwoods settlements of the Waxhaw in South Carolina, the 

7th President was left an orphan at the age of fourteen, when his mother 
died in 1781 of prison fever at Charleston, S. C., where she had gone to nurse 
the sick soldiers of the Revolutionary Army. Jackson’s father died shortly before 
his birth and his brother Hugh was killed in action in 1779. Andrew (twelve 
years old) and his brother Robert—both mere lads—fought in the Battle of 
Hanging Rock and were captured by the British, and thrown into prison, where 
they contracted smallpox. Their mother secured their release but Robert died 
shortly afterwards. Bereaved of the last member of his family, Jackson was left 
alone in the world, and we find him taking up the study of law. He emigrated 
to Tennessee and was a member of the first wagonload traversing the new high- 
way to Nashville. He soon established himself in the new country, and became 
friendly with influential financial and political leaders, with the result that 
wealth and public standing soon were his. 

When Tennessee was admitted as a state in 1796 Jackson sat as a delegate 
in the convention which framed its first constitution. Then, when the war of 
1812 broke upon the country, it gave him his great opportunity and started him 
on a “build-up” which landed him in the White House. John Quincy Adams 
defeated him in 1824, but Jackson was victorious in 1828. 

Although a wealthy proprietor, and anything but one of the “common 
herd” in his style of living, (I remember visiting “The Hermitage” in 1938 and 
being surprised at the elegance of the whole set-up) Jackson was a great rabble- 
rouser and descended, at times, to the cheapest of cheap demagogery. His quite 
fantastic efforts along this line resulted in some grotesque situations. For instance, 
he invited all and sundry to attend the festivities at the White House immediately 
following the inauguration ceremonies and a mob descended upon the dignified 
old mansion which more or less wrecked the reception rooms. An odd bit of 
strategy was indulged in to get rid of them. As the afternoon wore on, the re- 
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freshments—liquid and otherwise—succumbed before the wolfish demands of 
the mob, so the attendants set up a renewal of the victuals and liquor on the 
lawn, whereupon the crowd surged out of the mansion and soon had polished 
off everything in sight. 

By and large, Jackson was an unconstructive influence in American life. He 
chose his associates badly—witness his relationship with the notorious Aaron 
Burr. Not a little of the destructive radicalism of the present day dates back to 
the forces set in operation by Jackson, although it ought to be said that he had 
little real understanding of the Democratic movement which came to bear his 
name. He really supported it because it supported him. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
(1819-1901) (1792-1878) 
CIOFs) 


HIS pardon was signed by Queen Victoria just after her ascension to the 

throne and one can imagine the feelings of these three unfortunate men— 
who had been convicted away back in 1831—when they found themselves the 
objects of “our Grace and Mercy” and spared the horrors of transportation on a 
convict hulk to one of the penal settlements. The quaint pomposity of the lan- 
guage is fascinating. The Accession of a sovereign is usually marked by a fairly 
wholesale granting of pardons and it is reasonable to assume that these three men 
enjoyed consideration due to these circumstances. 

The temptation to quote Lytton Strachey is too much for me, so I am going 
to transcribe the passages in “Queen Victoria” which so beautifully describe the 
momentous event in the young Queen’s life that took place just ten days before 


she signed this pardon: 


On June 18 the King was visibly sinking. The Archbishop of Canterbury was by his 
side, with all the comforts of the church. Nor did the holy words fall upon a rebellious 
spirit; for many years his Majesty had been a devout believer. “When I was a young man,” 
he once explained at a public banquet, “as well as I can remember, I believed in nothing 
but pleasure and folly—nothing at all. But when I went to sea, got into a gale, and saw 
the wonders of the mighty deep, then I believed; and I have been a sincere Christian ever 
since.” It was the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, and the dying man remembered 
it. He should be glad to live, he said, over that day; he would never see another sunset. 
“I hope your Majesty may live to see many,” said Dr. Chambers. “Oh! that’s quite another 
thing, that’s quite another thing,” was the answer. One other sunset he did live to see; 
and he died in the early hours of the following morning. It was on June 20, 1837. 

When all was over, the Archbishop and the Lord Chamberlain ordered a carriage, and 
drove posthaste from Windsor to Kensington. They arrived at the Palace at five o'clock, 
and it was only with considerable difficulty that they gained admittance. At six the Duchess 
woke up her daughter, and told her that the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyng- 
ham were there, and wished to see her. She got out of bed, put on her dressing-gown, 
and went, alone, into the room where the messengers were standing. Lord Conyngham fell 
on his knees, and officially announced the death of the King; the Archbishop added some 
personal details. Looking at the bending, murmuring dignitaries before her, she knew 
that she was Queen of England. “Since it has pleased Providence,” she wrote that day in 
her journal, “to place me in this station, I shall do my utmost to fulfill my duty towards 
my country; I am very young, and perhaps in many things, inexperienced, but I am sure 
that very few have more real good will and more real desire to do what is fit and right 
than I have.” 
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. . the spectacle of the little girl-queen, innocent, modest, with fair hair and pink 
cheeks, driving through her capital, filled the hearts of the beholders with raptures of 
affectionate loyalty. What, above all, struck everybody was the contrast between Queen 
Victoria and her uncles. The nasty old men, debauched and selfish, pig-headed and ridicu- 
lous, with their perpetual burden of debts, confusions, and disreputabilities—they had 
vanished like the snows of winter, and here at last, crowned and radiant, was the spring. 
Lord John Russell, in an elaborate oration, gave voice to the general sentiment. He hoped 
that Victoria might prove an Elizabeth without her tyranny, an Anne without her weak- 
ness. He asked England to pray that the illustrious Princess who had just ascended the 
throne with the purest intentions and the justest desires might see slavery abolished, crime 
diminished, and education improved. He trusted that her people would henceforward 
derive their strength, their conduct, and their loyalty from enlightened religious and moral 
principles, and that, so fortified, the reign of Victoria might prove celebrated to posterity 
and to all the nations of the earth. 


The signature of Lord John Russell lends additional interest to this docu- 
ment. Lord John at the time was Home Secretary in Lord Melbourne’s admin- 
istration and so his signature was required on all pardons. He was Prime Minister 
from 1846 to 1852, and over a long public career was a trail-blazer of many 
liberal causes. In 1834 he introduced the “Dissenters’ Marriage Bill” which made 
it legal for “Dissenting ministers to celebrate marriage in places of worship 
licensed for that purpose, while retaining the publication of banns in Church.” 
You see, they were not taking too great a chance, as marriages of Dissenters could 
only be performed in their “places of worship” after the banns had been pub- 
lished in “Church.” In 1837 he introduced a bill “diminishing the number of 
offences to which capital punishment was applicable.” It is difficult to-day ade- 
quately to realize what this meant only a century ago; young lads were being 
hanged for offences which in 1939 would involve only a comparatively brief term 
in a correctional institution. 


Lord John had a glorious sense of humor. One day, speaking in the House, 
he reacted to a statement of Sir Francis Burdett’s as follows: “The honourable 
member talks of the cant of patriotism; but there is something worse than the 
cant of patriotism, and that is the re-cant of patriotism.” “A proverb is one man’s 
wit and all men’s wisdom” and “A spur in the head is worth two in the heel” 
were famous obiter dicta of Lord John’s. His invincible self-reliance annoyed 
Sydney Smith somewhat,—hence the following gem: 


I believe Lord John Russell would perform the operation for the stone, build St. Peter’s, 
or assume—with or without ten minutes notice—the command of the Channel fleet; and 
no one would discover by his manner that the patient had died, the church tumbled down, 
and the Channel fleet been knocked to pieces. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
(1809-1898 ) 


il DARE not allow myself to launch into any extensive observation on this 
great man—of whom Mr. Arthur J. Balfour said, in his address in the House 
on the day of his death—“He was the greatest member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly the world has ever known.” The entries under his name in the British 
Museum catalogue fill thirty pages. 


One aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s long and glorious career is in my mind as I 
write, and it is this—his extraordinary journey from Conservatism to Liberalism, 
and explorative Liberalism at that. In 1825 we find him cautiously supporting the 
guarded proposition, in a debate, that education was “on the whole” good for 
the poor. In 1830 he denounced the Reform Bill, and Disraeli was brutal enough 
to refer to this fact in the 2nd Reading of the Reform Bill of 1866. His maiden 
speech in the House of Commons was made on June 3, 1833 and was a defence 
of his father against the allegation of Earl Grey, (then Lord Howick) that there 
was undue mortality among the slaves on the Gladstone estates at Demarara. 
He maintained that his father’s slaves were “happy, healthy and contented.” 
In December 1838 he wrote a book entitled “The State in its Relations with the 
Church” in which he affirmed that “the state has a conscience, that the conscience 
must be a religious one, and that it is impossible for the state, as for the individual, 
to have more than one religion.” Of course, this was a plea for a theocracy but, 
calling as it did for the subordination of the state to the church, it was the exact 
opposite of Erastianism. On June 20, 1844 Lord John Russell, (see page 121) 
proposed an increase in the meagre grant then made by the state for education 
but Mr. Gladstone opposed it because it recognized the equality of all religions, 
arguing that it could lead to latitudinarianism and aetheism. On October 7, 1862 
he made the memorable address in which he expressed the opinion that Jefferson 
Davis “had made an army, had made a navy and, what is more, had made a 
nation.” In 1867, however, Gladstone had the manliness to avow that he had 
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entirely misunderstood the real nature of the struggle between the American 
States. 

In 1864 we sense the beginning of Gladstone’s long and difficult pilgrimage 
towards Liberalism, for on May 11 he made a speech supporting Sir Edward 
Baines’s Reform Bill, pointing out that only one-fiftieth of the working classes 
had votes, and emphasizing the right of every man to come within the pale of the 
constitution and (most significant) that the burden of proof rested with those 
who denied any man’s right to vote. In 1869 he carried through the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Then followed a series of other liberal measures— 
the University Test Bill, opening the prizes of the universities to men of all 
creeds and, of course Irish Home Rule. When Mr. Gladstone retired, Lord 
Salisbury, then the leader of the opposition party, said: “The country has lost 
the most brilliant intellect ever devoted to the service of the state since Parlia- 
mentary Government began.” 

Gladstone died early on the morning of Ascension Day (May 19) 1898, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The diaries of his daughter Mary, (Mrs. 
Drew) were published in 1932 and I am going to quote the beautiful entries 
of those significant May Days, which bring us so close to the great man and his 
affectionate and high-minded family circle: 


Hawarden, Thurs. morn. 19 May 1898.—Ascension Day. 

At 2 H(arry Gladstone) and I went and called them all up, Helen, Maud, H.D., (her 
husband) upstairs, Stephy, Gerty, Agnes, Herbert and Mama. She had awoken at 1:30 
and came in and knelt by him on his right. I was opposite her on his left, H.D. behind 
me, Helen and Agnes on either side at the foot. For two hours he breathed rapidly and 
with little variation . . . suddenly H. and I noticed a change in breathing. Slow and more 
difficult. H. fetched Stephy and he read the last prayers, and actually during the words of 
blessing the spirit fled without a struggle. It was a moment full of wonder, mystery and 
awe, the deep and utter stillness after these long, heart-aching days and hours. One by one 
we kissed the dear forehead, and followed Mama into her room. 

For a little while she talked to Dr. Dobie, kneeling by her bed, then fell asleep, Gerty 


remaining by her, while we went to the 7 A.M. service. The morning was one of divine 


beauty and nothing could exceed the blessedness of this day of days . . . Telegrams poured 
in. Thirteen extra clerks arrived at the Post Office. 
Hawarden, Tuesday 24 May 1898— . . . Took Mama out driving and we visited a 


poor young widow whose husband was killed at the Acton Hall pit yesterday. A very 
pathetic scene, Mama kneeling by her and praying for her. 

London (Westminster Abbey) Sat. 28 May 1898.— ... We all moved up to the grave, 
children and grandchildren, Mama close to it, kneeling, a wonderful scene which one had 
hardly presence of mind to take in. The grave is very deep and full of sea sand. After the 
blessing Mama called Dossie (Dorothy Drew) and Will (W. G. C. Gladstone, her grand- 
son, killed in the Great War,) to her and spoke to them beautifully, one by one. Then 
the pall-bearers and Sidney Herbert, as representing the Queen. Each one she spoke to, 
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just the little fitting word. The Duke of York, (later King George V) kissed her hand, 
as did most of the others. Lord Salisbury could not speak. The Princess, (Queen Alexandra, 
later) and Duchess of York (now Queen Mary) were there. We all walked out as the 
Dead March was being played... 

Hawarden, 6 Nov. to 14, 1900*.— . . . Now reading Mama’s letters to him, almost as 
remarkable in their different way as his to her. The impression on coming to the end 
of the latter is extraordinary. The unity, the consistency of the extraordinarily high level, 
moral and sipiritual, throughout the 60 years, the absence of all personal ambition, the 
loftiness and singleness of aim, the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ the self-control. And he had 
so much more to fight against in ‘environment’ that I knew. His life was such a grind all 
through the forties, quite outside politics, and there was deadly fatigue and headache and 
other bodily ills to contend with. 


Mr. (later Sir Edward) Burne-Jones (1833-1898) to whom this letter was 
written, was an eminent painter of the romantic school, a friend of Dante Gabriel 
Rosetti and William Morris. 


Transcription of Letter 
Hawarden, November 6th 1879 
My Dear Mr. Burne-Jones: 

I am sorely concerned not to have heard of the scheme for the front 
of Saint Marks and of your wish a few weeks sooner, for when I was in 
Venice I had opportunities of conversation with leading Italian public 
men that have now gone by and I am really at fault. There have been 
times when I could directly have secured a good access for any repre- 
sentations to the Italian Government. But with the present Ministers 1 
am wholly unacquainted. I even have the fear that they may—ike their 
predecessors—have some tendency to intrigue in the Eastern Question 
with a view to territory, and if this be so, any association with my name 
would be most detrimental. 

The truth then is I am not competent to advise, in the proper sense 
of the term. I cannot even say whether a rattling discussion in the 
English newspapers would not be the most effective method of proceed- 
ing. In your place I would not cast aside the idea of this mode of action 
without some consideration. But if you intend to proceed by direct appli- 
cation, it occurs to me that Lady Marion Alfred, (? )—herself an artist and 
profoundly interested in art—is now (I believe) or very soon will be, 
at Rome as the guest of Sir A. Paget, the British Ambassador. With her 
is Miss Wortley (?) who is well known as a pupil and friend of Mr. 
Poynter. I thus indicate to you a chain of names, and a channel through 
which any direct application to the Italian Government might pass ad- 
vantageously, and which you are in a condition to employ. If you 
wish me to, I could myself write to Lady Marion, or even perhaps to 
Sir A. Paget, but with less weight than she would have. 

While the more pacific objectors are thus approaching the Govern- 
ment, the more fiery might perhaps raise a public discussion. 

Offering you this slender contribution as the only one in my power, 
and with all good wishes and sympathies, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


W. E. Gladstone 


*Written just after Mrs. Gladstone’s death. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
First Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1804-1881) 


CIO O 


LTHOUGH he never attended a university, Disraeli succeeded in breaking 
into the field of literature before he was twenty, with his novel “Vivian 
Grey,” and was elected to the House of Commons at the age of 33, in 1837, the 
year Queen Victoria ascended the throne. He achieved the Premiership in Febru- 
ary 1868 but lost out the following December. Then in 1874 he defeated Glad- 
stone and held office for six years. Both Gladstone and he were magnificent 
haters, and superb masters of “the noble art of public utterance” and Hansard 
records many perfectly killing verbal combats. One of the most delightful of 
these was Disraeli’s observation that “The Right Honourable gentleman is a 
sophisticated rhetorician, carried away by the exuberance of his own verbosity” 
and W. E. G’s blazing retort that “The Right Honourable gentleman never 
speaks the truth, save by accident.” 

Disraeli’s handling of Queen Victoria was superb, as the Housman play has 
been showing us recently. Asked what his technique was he replied: “I used to 
engage her in conversation about water-colour drawing and the third cousinships 
of German princes while Mr. Gladstone harangued her about the policies of the 
Hittites or the harmony between the Athanasian Creed and Homer.” Then again, 
he once remarked to Lord Esher, (about speaking to the Queen) that: “T never 
deny; I never contradict; I sometimes forget.” 

His diplomacy was tremendously effective and he impressed the Germans 
profoundly. “Der alte Jude,” said Bismark “das is der Mann.” 

The following letter to the Countess of Ashburnham is a charming example 
of Dizzy’s consummate skill in handling the ladies. Although he uses beautiful 
stationery and writes a splendidly clear hand, the tantalizingly modest protesta- 
tions illustrate his technique perfectly. By the way, the dictionary tells me that 
Pehlevi was the name given by the followers of Zoroaster to the language in 
which are written the ancient translations of their sacred books and some other 
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works which they preserve: also, the characters in which these works are written. 
Broadly, it signifies an exceptionally strange example of mixture of speech. 


Butiic Abben, 


Transcription of Document 


August 3 1870 
Dear Lady Ashburnham: 

My wife has just come in from a late drive, and is making a rapid 
toilette, so | am Secretary to say that we shall be delighted to come and 
stay a day or two with you and Lord Ashburnham and I will write to- 
morrow more precisely. 

How fortunate we should be neighbours in Sussex as well as in Lon- 
don! The metropolis has only one superiority and that 1s stationery— 


but I trust you will decypher this Pehlevi brick from 
Your fathful, 


Disraeli 
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CHARLES GEORGE GORDON 
(1833-1885 ) 


CPOFT® 


IMSELF a Major-General, “Chinese Gordon” was the son of a Lieutenant- 

General, and was born at Woolwich, where he received a thoroughgoing 
military upbringing, (he entered Woolwich at fifteen) and in time he developed 
into that superb type of British officer which includes such names as John 
Nicholson, Outram and Lawrence of Arabia, although he was really in a class 
by himself, after all. 

When Li Hung Chang applied to the War Office for the services of an 
English officer in 1863, Gordon was authorized to accept the command, and 
his rare gifts of military leadership soon developed a force of some 4,000 Chinese, 
officered by 150 Europeans of almost every nationality, (and often of doubtful 
character!) into the famous “ever victorious army” which put down the Taiping 
rebellion. 

Then Gordon returned home and was appointed commanding royal engi- 
neer at Gravesend, where he remained for six years building fortifications. Here 
he devoted much of his spare time and most of his funds (he never married and 
lived with almost monastic simplicity) to the poor and sick of the neighbour- 
hood. He took particular interest in the ragged schools and, indeed, usually had 
several necessitous lads living in his house. His practice was to start them in life 
by sending them to sea, and all his life he followed their progress, (he used to call 
them his “kings”) with rare understanding and sympathy. 

When he was appointed governor of the equatorial provinces of Africa in 
1873, with a salary of £10,000, he refused to accept more than £2,000. The bal- 
ance of his life was spent in Egypt and the Soudan where he rendered truly 
notable service, climaxing in the martyrdom at Khartoum early on Monday 
morning, January 26, 1885. 

I have always believed that the interpretation of Gordon in Lytton Strachey’s 
“Eminent Victorians” is grossly unbalanced and altogether unfair. Of course, it 
might be said that such a mind as Strachey’s could not, in the nature of things, 
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understand a mystic of the type of Gordon. It seems to me, on the other hand, 
that the appraisal of such a man as Robert Hamilton Vetch, one of Gordon’s 
biographers, is a much more full and accurate picture, and I am quoting a part 


of this hereunder: 


Gordon’s character was unique. Simple-minded, modest, and almost morbidly retiring, 
he was fearless and outspoken when occasion required. Strong in will and prompt in 
action, with a naturally hot temper, he was yet forgiving to a fault. Somewhat brusque in 
manner, his disposition was singularly sympathetic and attractive, winning all hearts. Weak- 
ness and suffering at once enlisted his interest. Caring nothing for what was said of him, 
he was indifferent to praise or reward, and had a supreme contempt for money. His whole 
being was dominated by a Christian faith at once so real that, although his religious 
views were tinged with mysticism, the object of his life was the entire surrender of himself 
to work out whatever he believed to be the Will of God. 

I cannot refrain, also, from quoting Tennyson’s beautiful epitaph: 
Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan, 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man. 


The letter of Gordon’s which I rejoice to own was written from Khartoum, 
in his characteristically vigorous vein, to Viscount Cardwell, (1813-1886) an 
eminent Victorian public servant who became Secretary of State for War in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1868. Some years earlier he had defeated William 
Makepeace Thackeray in a contest for the Parliamentary seat of Oxford. 


Transcription of Document 


Kartoum, 26th October 1877 
My dear Lord Cardwell: 
Many thanks for your kind letter. I fear I put a great deal on Lady 
Cardwell in sending my sister's letters, about the Shaka (?) business, ete. 
I received the Slave Convention uith Khedewal decree at Obed. About 
the 4th Novr., it is to be published up here. I am not afraid. God has 
helped me so much. He will help me in this. Some one sent me Glad- 
stone's Article against the annexation of Egypt, and oddly enough I had 
written to my sister in the same strain, saying 1f England took Lower 
Egypt, she must take the Soudan, which would be a white elephant to 
her—it would cost her 250,000 a year, and never would benefit her. 
I do not think the acquisition of Egypt (Lower) would be worth the 
sacrifice, and again, those people would need much looking after, for 
they are bigots and Mecca is close. I quite authorize Your Lordship to 
say this is my opinion, should you ever hear the subject discussed. I say 
it would be downright madness to go and incur obligations of such a 
nature as the capture or annexation of Egypt would bring on us. Pray 
give my kind regards to Lady Cardwell and Miss Macaulay, and 
believe me, 
My Dear Lord Cardwell, 
Yours sincerely, 


C. G. Gordon 
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GEORGE DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 
8th Duke of Argyll 
(1823-1900) 


@)r= of the close friends of Tennyson, Gladstone and virtually all the best 
minds of his generation, the Duke of Argyll sat in the House of Lords for 
53 years. He entered Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet in 1853 and became known as 
the “Radical Duke” because of his support of many liberal measures, particu- 
larly Free Trade, the removal of Jewish Disabilities, and Irish Church disestab- 
lishment. As Secretary of State for India he developed constructive policies 
leading towards self-government. Although he did not achieve the Premiership, 
he was one of the truly eminent Victorians, and possibly his best memorial is 
the poem addressed to him by Tennyson beginning: 

O patriot Statesman, be thou wise to know 

The limits of resistance. 
and ending with the description of 

Thy will, a power to make 

This ever-changing work of circumstance, 

In changing chime with never-changing law. 

He was succeeded (as gth Duke) by his eldest son, who married Queen 
Victoria’s daughter H.R.H. The Princess Louise. Himself a man of real distinc- 
tion in the field of letters, and a very popular and constructive Governor-General 
of Canada, (1878-1883) he is remembered, for one thing, as the author of a 
perfectly exquisite version of the 121st Psalm, beginning: 


Unto the hills around do I lift up 
My longing eyes, 
O whence for me shall my salvation come, 
From whence arise? 
From God the Lord doth come my certain aid, 
From God the Lord, Who heaven and earth hath made. 


which is found in virtually every hymnbook. He passed away in 1914 but his 
wife is still living and has achieved the great age of gr. 
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This letter was written when the 8th Duke was Marquess of Lorne, (he 
succeeded his father in 1847) to his sister, Lady Emma Campbell, who later 
married Sir John MacNeill of Colonsay, (1795-1883) the eminent diplomat who 
served with unique distinction in Persia and India. 


Transcription of Letter 
Marseilles, December 9, 1842 
My Dearest Emma: 

At last 1 feel as if 1 am in the Sunny South. From Avignon our journey to-day has been most truly 
delightful. A bright, warm, sunny day which enabled us to enjoy the magnificent scenery through which 
we passed. There were dandelions in flower and in puff (if you know what that means) in many of the 
fields, and the large, blue flies were humming about in the open air. These are little things — but they 
are little things which made me feel myself in a foreign land when | remembered that it was the 9 of 
December. Our whole journey from.two stages on this side of Avignon has been through a rich country 
intersected with the most rugged and distorted mountains — really at one place it seemed as if the hills 
had thrown themselves into as many crooked, jagged, and picturesque positions as variety itself could 
produce. As 1 have never seen a similar country before | know not what to liken it to — unless to the 
landscape paintings of Salvator Rosa, when you see rich, flat valleys with craggy mountains falling sud- 
denly into them. I took one sketch of the course of the river Durance — a most lovely and singular view 
it was. The features which struck me most new were — passing on from the mere outline of the hills 
and country — the colours and the vegetable productions. In the first place the number of cypress trees 
is a remarkable feature in the landscape between this and Avignon. It is a dark, gloomy tree, and not a 
little formal. But when the dark, massive green is seen cutting against soft, blue hills topped with snow, 
and a clear, bright, blue sky the effect is strikingly beautiful. Next there was, among the hills, the Stone 
Pine which has a most lovely colour — the light of a vivid and lively green, and in shadow of a corre- 
sponding depth. Then there was the Olive and the Ilex. The latter grows in the form of a low scrub upon 
the higher parts of the country and has very much the appearance of our Holly. We passed over one long 
hill, the upper ridge of which was thickly wooded with the stone pine beautifully relieved by the crags. 
On the lower part of the hill—that over which the road passed —the appearance of the ground was, 
at a distance, strongly like a Scotch moor in colour — but instead of the stones appearing through Heather 
and Bog Myrtle, they appeared among the scrubby Ilex and Wild Box, which — by the bye —is very 
like the Bog Myrtle when it shoots up tall. At least, very like the stuff they gave us in London for the 
Bog Myrtle. 

What a contrast this day with yesterday when we were two hundred miles up the Rhone! When you 
get below Avignon you enter all at once the climate and the productions of Italy. Yesterday up the Rhone 
the air was (at least in the forenoon) more bitterly cold than anything I ever felt, not excepting the day 
of our visit to the Gorge of the Ame, Parblieu! I never felt anything like it — whereas to-day the air 
was mild and warm as a May day in England. The colouring of the hills to-day was really glorious — 
the richest purple blue set off by the green of the Stone Pine and Cypress. The Doctor, who having been 
all over the world has not the fresh impressions that I have, laughs at me for saying the country through 
which we passed today was so beautiful and he says he admires Inveraray more. But the thing was so 
new — so entirely different from anything I have ever seen — that it delighted me more than I can say, 
and really there was more variety of rugged and high mountain outline that | ever saw in any part of 
Scotland, and that combined with the peculiar mixture of rich, level strath and broad rivers — besides 
the gorgeous colouring of the country altogether. I shall send you a copy of the sketch | took — but there 
were many more remarkable which | could hardly stop the carriage to take. We dined at Aix and came 
on here afterwards. When we first came in sight of the Mediterranean’s “Pale Moonlight’ I, as in duty 
bound, took off my bonnet to that illustrious sea. To-morrow morning at 11 we embark on board the 
Marie Christine for Genoa. I hope to remain there two days, and then we shall proceed to Rome. The 
posts from Italy are not so regular as those of France, so you must not be surprised at longer intervals 
between our communications. The French Posts go every day as regularly as in England, but to-morrow 
we leave Louis Philippe, and his Dominions, and get into another land. I expect a monstrous lot of letters 
at the Eternal City, and hope to hear that you are all well. This is a magnificent and most comfortable 
hotel, (Hotel d’Orient) as clean as a new pin. You might dine off every part of the floors, which are all 
terra cotta. It would be a capital thing for paving the lower stories of Inveraray — it is so easily cleaned 
— and so dry and warm looking. 

Your affectionate brother, 


Lorne. 
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XXXVI 


JOHN BRIGHT 
(1811-1889) 


CWS 


HE SON of a Rochdale miller, Bright became perhaps the outstanding 

orator of his time and a character of Sir Galahadish nobility. He sat in the 
House of Commons for many years and held various posts in Gladstone’s govern- 
ments. Richard Cobden and he were the two leading representatives of the 
emergence of the manufacturing class in English politics after the Reform Act 
of 1832. Their glorious contribution in the agitation against the Corn Laws has 
placed them in the front rank of British public men. Bright’s own story of his 
enlistment in this great struggle was set forth by John Morley in his “Life of 
Richard Cobden,” and it is so moving and so tremendous that I am going to 
transcribe it hereunder: 


It was in September, in the year 1841. The sufferings throughout the country were 
fearful; and you who live now, but were not of age to observe what was passing in the 
country then, can have no idea of the state of your country in that year . . . At that time 
I was at Leamington, and I was, on the day when Mr. Cobden called upon me—for he 
happened to be there at the time on a visit to some relatives—I was in the depths of grief, 
I might say almost of despair; for the light and sunshine of my house had been extinguished. 
All that was left on earth of my young wife, except the memory of a sainted life and of a 
too brief happiness, was lying still and cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called 
upon me as his friend, and addressed me, as you might suppose, with words of condolence. 
After a time he looked up and said, ‘There are thousands of homes in England at this 
moment where wives, mothers and children are dying of hunger. Now,’ he said ‘when the 
first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, and we will 
never rest till the Corn Law is repealed.’ I accepted his invitation. I knew that the descrip- 
tion he had given of the homes of thousands was not an exaggerated description. I felt in 
my conscience that there was a work which somebody must do, and therefore I accepted his 
invitation, and from that time we never ceased to labour hard on behalf of the resolution 
which we had made. For seven years the discussion on that one question—whether it is 
good for a man to have half a loaf or a whole loaf—for seven years the discussion was 
maintained, I will not say with doubtful result, for the result was never daubtful, and never 
could be in such a cause; but for five years or more (1841-6) we devoted ourselves without 
stint; every working hour almost was given up to the discussion and to the movement in 
connexion with this question. 
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XXXVII 


RICHARD COBDEN 
(1804-1865 ) 


CYWORLD 


HE SON of a farmer, Cobden as a boy attended one of those infamous 

Yorkshire schools so vividly described by Dickens in “Dotheboys Hall” and 
the memory of those hideous six years never left him. He became a prominent 
business man and served with distinction in the House of Commons; he also 
negotiated a trade agreement with France. 

In 1836 he associated himself with Hume, Molesworth, Grote and other 
philosophic radicals who had organized themselves into a group to fight for the 
repeal of the duties on corn. In 1841 he was elected to Parliament as member 
for Stockport. He soon made an impression on the House and John Morley, 
speaking of his style of oratory, writes: 


He was fluent without being voluble: direct and pointed without strained or studious 
research: above all, he had two signal recommendations which never fail to command a 
position in the House of Commons—he abounded in apt information and he was always 
known to be in earnest. 


Probably the most powerful speech he ever made was that of March 13, 
1845. The men on the Tory benches whispered eagerly among themselves: 
“Peel must answer this.” But Sir Robert is said to have crumpled up the notes that 
he had taken, with the words: “Those may answer him who can.” Later Peel 
saw the light and himself brought in the successful repeal act of 1846. His tribute 


to Cobden on that occasion was a most moving expression: 


The name which ought to be, and which will be, associated with the success of these 
measures is the name of a man who, acting, I believe, from pure and disinterested motives, 
has advocated their cause with untiring energy, and by appeals to reason, expressed by an 
eloquence the more to be admired because it was unaffected and unadorned—the name of 


Richard Cobden. 


Bright and Cobden opposed both the Crimean (1854) and the Chinese 
(1856) Wars—a most difficult and unpopular course, which however did not 
phase these dauntless crusaders. 

Cobden’s motion in the Commons condemning Sir John Bowring for his 
vindictive and brutal harshness towards the Chinese, was carried against Lord 
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Palmerston by a majority of 16. Bowring, by the way, was the author of the 
hymn: 
In the Cross of Christ I glory. 

and I am told it was written at the very time when he was in command of an 
army which was fighting to force opium on China! 

Cobden’s untimely death at 61 was a severe blow to England. He was one 
of the noblest of the Victorians and has been memorialized by that prince among 
English Men of Letters—John Morley—in a notable biography. 
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XXXVI 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
(1849-1919 ) 


CIMT ® 


HE SON of an Anglican rector, and an Irish mother who lived to the great 

age of 102, William Osler was born at Bond Head, in the then back country 
of Ontario. As a boy of 17 he came under the influence of two extraordinary 
men—Dr. James Bovell, a doctor who stirred within the lad an interest in 
medicine, (Osler used to say he was a scintillating personality but afflicted with 
“the fatal fault of diffuseness”) and the Rev. W. A. Johnson, who awaked in 
him that love of the Bible and of Sir Thomas Browne’s “Religio Medici” which 
remained with him through life, as Dr. Harvey Cushing’s noble biography so 
beautifully indicates. It was in these early days that he made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Stephen Leacock, also of McGill, whom he mentioned in my letter. Sir 
William Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., (1856 ) to whom this letter was addressed, 
is an eminent British physician. Amongst his books are the following rather 
popular medical discussions: “An Apple a Day,” “Blazing the Health Trail,” 
and “New Health for Everyman.” Osler studied medicine at McGill and there 
fell under the spell of the eminent Dr. Robert Palmer Howard, who taught with 
extraordinary care and accuracy, by the methods of the Edinburgh school. Later 
in life, Osler asserted that to these three, (Bovell, Johnson and Howard) he 
owed his success in life—“if success means getting what you want, and being 
satisfied with it.” 

After a notable career as pathologist at the Montreal General Hospital, then 


at the University of Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins, he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford, and at the coronation of King George the Fifth 
in 1911 he was made a Baronet. 

It was the perusal of his text book, “Principles and Practice of Medicine,” 
by the Rev’d. Dr. Frederick T. Gates, confidential advisor to John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., that led to Mr. Rockefeller’s immense gifts towards work in higher medicine 
and medical education. Osler married a descendant of Paul Revere and his only 
child—a splendid young man of 21 whose fine sense of literary appreciation was 
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just beginning to show promise—was killed in action in 1917. Sir William never 
recovered from that blow, but the few months that remained found him dispens- 
ing good cheer, with healing, and Dr. Cushing quotes a letter from the mother 
of a little girl which gives us a charming picture of this kindly and radiant soul 


as a veritable Peter Pan: 


He visited out little Janet twice every day from the middle of October until her death a 
month later, and these visits she looked forward to with a pathetic eagerness and joy. There 
would be a little tap low down on the door, which would be pushed open, and a crouching 
figure playing goblin would come in, and in a high-pitched voice would ask if the fairy 
godmother was at home and could he have a bit of tea. Instantly the sick-room was turned 
into a fairyland, and in fairy language he would talk about the flowers, the birds, and the 
dolls who sat at the foot of the bed, who were always greeted with: “Well, all ye loves.” 
In the course of this he would manage to find out all he wanted to know about the little 
patient... 

The most exquisite moment came one cold, raw November morning when the end 
was near, and he mysteriously brought out from his inside pocket a beautiful red rose 
carefully wrapped in paper, and told how he had watched this last rose of summer grow- 
ing in his garden, and how the rose had called out to him as he passed by, that she wished 
to go along with him to see his little lassie. That evening we all had a fairy teaparty, at a 
tiny table by the bed, Sir William talking to the rose, his “little lassie,” and her mother 
in a most exquisite way; and presently he slipped out of the room just as mysteriously as 
he had entered it, all crouched down on his heels; and the little girl understood that 
neither fairies nor people could always have the colour of a red rose on their cheeks, or 
stay as long as they wanted to in one place, but that they nevertheless would be very 
happy in another home and must not let the people they left behind, particulafly their 
parents, feel badly about it; and the little girl understood and was not unhappy. 


Now we know why his friends spoke of him as perhaps the most beloved 
physician of all time. I do not know who wrote the following lines, but they are 
such an exquisite tribute to the man that I am going to close with them: 


He advanced the science of medicine, he enriched literature and the humanities; yet 
individually he had a greater power. He became the friend of all he met—he knew the 
workings of the human heart, metaphorically as well as physically. He joyed with the joys 
and wept with the sorrows of the humblest of those who were proud to be his pupils. 
He stooped to lift them up to the place of his royal friendship, and the magic touchstone 
of his generous personality helped many a desponder in the rugged paths of life. He 
achieved many honours and many dignities, but the proudest of all was his unwritten 


title: “The Young Man’s Friend.” 
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XXXIX 


FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE VOLTAIRE 
(1694-1778) 
(“Je n'ai point de sceptre, mais j'ai une plume.’ ) 


CWS 


ERE is one of the amazing personalities of modern history. Born in Paris, 

spending the years 1726-9 in England, (exiled because of a quarrel with a 
French noble), then in 1746 appointed historiographer of France, we find him 
soon after (1750) in Potsdam, serving as Court Chamberlain to Frederick II 
who had tempted him to Prussia. However, king and philosopher duly disagreed 
and in 1753 Voltaire settled at Fernay, on the shores of Lake Geneva. He re- 
turned to Paris when 84 years old and enjoyed there a brief period of glory, very 
shortly before his death. 

Voltaire was a believer in God, though he condemned particular religions, 
believing them to embody intolerance and superstition which he regarded as 
the worst scourges of humanity. “Ecrasons infame” as he used to say. Then too, 
he had a sparkling way of scourging the “imbecile priests” of Paris. A delightful 
story is on record which tells how, passing a religious procession one day, he 
raised his hat as the monstrance containing the host appeared. “I thought God 
and you are not on speaking terms” remarked a friend. “We salute, but we don’t 
speak” was Voltaire’s priceless reply. He had another fascinating expression— 
“Je Dieu défini est le Dieu fini.” 

Voltaire’s wit, and his literary style have made him one of the most famous 
of French writers, and his anti-clericalism—in a day when that position in- 
volved rare courage and pioneer thinking—made him one of the leaders of free 
thought everywhere. Benjamin Franklin was one of his great admirers and on 
Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, Franklin brought his 17 year old grandson and 
asked for Voltaire’s blessing on the boy. The old man raised his hands, saying in 
English: “God and Liberty.” “If I were forty I should go and settle in your 
country” he remarked to Franklin. At the age of 83 he taught Mile. Reine- 
Philiberte de Varicourt to dance. One day he said to LeBrun: “You see an old 
man of 84 who has committed 84 follies.” Making the same remark to Sophie 
Arnould, she replied: “Why that’s nothing, I am only 4o and I have committed 
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a thousand.” The Empress Catherine of Russia bought his library after his death. 


and remarked: “This is the man to whom I owe all I know, and all I am.” The 
first letter-writer of the world, he was interested in everything and, naturally, 
found himself interesting to everybody. 

When he was a-dying, Abbé Martin thrust himself into his presence and 
imperatively demanded that the skeptic make confession then and there to him. 
“T have come for that,” said the priest, “I shall not move an inch.” 

‘From whom do you come, Monsieur |’Abbé?” 

“From God Himself.” 

“Well, well, Sir—Your credentials?” 

The Abbé was dumb and then the large-hearted philosopher began to con- 
verse graciously on other subjects. 

I do not know who wrote the following tribute, but it epitomizes this trail- 
blazing philosopher very happily: 

Whoso sits to-day under the Tree of Liberty* in any country, free to worship his God 
as he will, to think, to learn, and to do all that does not entrench on the freedom of his 
fellowmen—free to progress to heights of light and knowledge as yet unseen and un- 
dreamt—should in gratitude remember Voltaire. 

My letter is one of his kindly words of counsel to some person seeking 
guidance on a legal matter; he assures him of the justice of his cause and one 
can imagine the satisfaction of the addressee when he received, from such a 
source, such a word of encouragement. This letter, as will be noted, was dated 
from Fernay on December 30, 1763. Because of M. Voltaire’s especially clear 
and, one must add, handsome calligraphy I am not transcribing the text of the 
communication although I am appending a translation into English. 


Transcription of Document 
Fernay, December 30 1763 
Dear Sir: 

Nobody doubts the justice of your cause; this involves a family which wishes to recover 
its paternal estate. I even believe that this will be merely a question of a simple formality, 
and neither you nor your esteemed brothers will have to pay anything, inasmuch as the 
use of those who have possessed your prosperity to antichreses** will far exceed the funds 
which they have received, and any arrears in these funds. 

You most certainly do not require the influence of anybody, my dear sir, to succeed in 
such a just affair. 

I beg to remain, dear Sir, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
(signed) Voltaire 


*This sounds like Thomas Jefferson. 


**antichreses: security by which the creditor applies the rents and profits to the payment of the interest and reduction 
of the principal. (Translator’s note.) 
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ISAAC WATTS 
(1674-1748) 


CWWOD 


HE ELDEST of nine children, Isaac Watts’ facility and felicity in English 
verse showed itself very early and “the promise of his genius” induced Dr. 
John Speed to offer to provide him with a University education. However, 


like Moses, Watts 


refused to be called the son of Pharoah’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. (Hebrews 11:24-25). 


and cast in his lot with his own Dissenters. Nevertheless, he received a sound 
education (particularly in the Classics, Logic, Hebrew and Divinity) at an 
Academy conducted by Thomas Rowe, Pastor of the Independent Meeting in 
Girdler’s Hall, Stoke Newington. In due course Watts was ordained and became 
minister of a distinguished congregation in Stoke Newington, which included 
Charles Desborough, brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, and Sir Charles and 
Lady Abney, with whom Watts made his home from 1712 until his death 36 
years later. Watts was a bachelor, and suffered consistently from ill-health, so 
that the hospitality of these kind and wealthy friends contributed greatly to his 
wellbeing. 

The poetry of Watts took the religious world of Dissent by storm, for it 
gave an utterance—till then unheard of in England—to the spiritual emotions 
in their contemplation of God’s glory in nature and his revelation in Christ, and 
made hymn-singing a fervid devotional force. Amongst his best known hymns 


are: 
“O God our help in ages past.” 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
“There is a land of pure delight.” 


In 1715 he wrote “Divine Songs for Children” which contains such gems as: 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For God hath made them so. 


His hymns have been translated into almost every known tongue and in 
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this connection, I am reminded of an objection raised by a missionary that not 
infrequently our hymnology is not susceptible of translation (by mechanical 
“interpreters” at any rate) into Oriental idiomatic speech. As an example, he 


mentioned Toplady’s great hymn: 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me 


Let me hide myself in Thee. 
which, when rendered back into English from some dialect into which it had 


been translated, actually ran: 
Splendid old stone, split for my benefit, 


Let me absent myself under one of your fragments. 

Henry Leigh Bennett, one of Watts’ biographers, tells us that the Arian 
controversy of his time left its mark on him and that he was one of the minority 
who voted at the Exeter Conference in 1718 against a proposal that the Doctrine 
of the Trinity was essential to salvation. Dr. Bennett tells us that Watts’ theory 
was after this wise: 


The human soul of Christ had been created anterior to the creation of the world, and 
united to the Divine principle in the Godhead known as the Sophia or Logos, (only a 
short step from Arianism and, with some affinity to Sabellianism) and that the personality 
of the Holy Ghost was figurative rather than proper or literal. 

The Calvinism of Watts was of that milder type which shrinks from the 
doctrine of reprobation. His tolerance and “love of comprehension” even led 
him so far as to propose a union of the Independents and Baptists, on the basis 
of a surrender of the doctrine of Infant Baptism if the Baptists would give up 
Immersion. Obviously, he was fully two hundred years ahead of his time for 
even to-day such a proposal would be out of the question. After his death a 
monument was erected to the memory of Watts in Westminster Abbey. The 
Church at last had taken the Dissenter to its heart! 
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XLI 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850) 


CGYWOD 


DESIRE to speak chiefly about one phase of Wordsworth’s career—his 

progressions from radicalism to conservatism. In 1791 he was in France and 
the revolutionary movement, then at its height, gripped him tremendously. But 
within twelve or fifteen years he had swung clear around to a rigid conservatism. 
Indeed, he became in time a staunch admirer of the Oxford Movement and, of 
course, as an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, (to whom the Reform Bill 
and all liberal measures were anathema maranatha) he was bound to be a tory 
of the tories. However, there can be no doubt of his sincerity throughout. He 
once said to the Rev. Orville Dewey, an American clergyman, that although 
he was known to the world only as a poet, he had given twelve hours thought 
to the condition and prospects of society for one to poetry. As will be recalled, 
his change of political allegiance elicited from Browning the blazing indictment 
set forth in the lines of “The Lost Leader.” 

His friendship with Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a significant influence 
in his life. In 1803 Coleridge accompanied Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy 
on a tour of Scotland, and we find Sir Walter joining the party and personally 
conducting them through his own Border shires. Not long after, Sir Walter and 
Lady Scott visited the Wordsworths at Grasmere, and with Sir Humphry Davy 
(but not Wordsworth!) made an ascent of Helvellyn, which inspired a well- 
known poem of Sir Walter’s. Wordsworth lived all his life in the Lake country; 
in 1813 he moved from Dove Cottage to Rydal Mount, (from which residence 
my letter is addressed) and that was his home for the balance of his days. I find 
myself forgetting to say that Dorothy’s journal of the Scottish tour discloses the 
horror with which they learned—but gradually—that Coleridge was succumbing 
to opium. Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby gives us this interesting picture of 
Wordsworth, when he received a D.C.L. from Oxford in the summer of 1839: 


I went up to Oxford to the Commemoration, for the first time in twenty-one years, 
to see Wordsworth and Bunsen receive their degrees, and, to me, remembering how old 
Coleridge inoculated a little knot of us with the love of Wordsworth, when his name was 
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in general a byword, it was striking to witness the thunders of applause, repeated over and 
over again, with which he was greeted in the theatre by under-graduates and Masters of 
Arts alike. 

In 1843 Wordsworth succeeded his friend Robert Southey (whom he 
mentions in this letter) as Poet Laureate. We are told that immediately after 
this appointment was announced, Wordsworth attended a levee in court dress 
—the suit borrowed from his friend Rogers (also mentioned in this letter) and 
the sword from Sir Humphry Davy. Oddly enough, when ‘Tennyson succeeded 
Wordsworth, as the years passed, he in turn was hastily squeezed into the same 
coat when he was called upon to attend a court levee just after his appointment 
to the laureateship. I have said nothing about definitive poems of Wordsworth; 
one dare not, in such a brief set of observations as this, attempt to launch forth 
upon such a fascinating discussion. I cannot refrain, however, from transcribing 
some lines which are favorites of mine: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is Father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Let me add a word about the famous publisher to whom this letter 1s 
addressed. The first of the name, who founded the publishing house, (John 
Murray 1745-1793) changed his name from Macmurray. In 1768 he bought the 
publishing business of William Sandby, in London. He was succeeded by his 
son John Murray (1778-1843) who started the “Quarterly Review.” It was to 
this John Murray that Wordsworth wrote the letter which I am happy to own. 
This communication discloses the keen sense of business acumen that charac- 
terized the poet, although he really never succeeded in earning much from his 
published verse. His chief source of revenue (by the way, he had a devoted wife 
and a large family—five children, I think) was some £400 a year which he 
received as distributor of stamps for the county of Westmoreland but when a 
pension of £300 was given him by Sir Robert Peel (at the behest of W. E. 
Gladstone) Wordsworth resigned this post, and succeeded in having one of 


his sons appointed in his stead. 
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XLII 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(1771-1832) 


GWMHAD 


IR WALTER was one of those men who have the good fortune to die just at 

the right time. He was a mediaevalist and happily was not on the scene when 
the Reform Bill—which so annoyed him—was passed. To him, social progress, 
and all that, was not so much anathema maranatha as just altogether beyond his 
ken: he simply could not understand why those born into a lowly estate should 
not be content to remain where the Almighty had put them and, of course, why 
anything should be done which would annoy the gilded sons and daughters of 
noble birth. As everybody recalls, he incurred the blazing displeasure of Thomas 
Carlyle, who believed that an author should be a prophet and not an “auld wat, 
forced by circumstances to substitute publishing for cattle-lifting.” It annoyed the 
sage of Chelsea terribly to see Scott writing novels that were the merest flubdub 
and raking in the shekels by the waggonload, while he—the profound interpreter 
of history—was experiencing distinctly rough sledding financially. 

Nevertheless, there was a greater depth to Sir Walter than Carlyle suc- 
ceeded in discovering, for his sterling integrity and high courage in the face of 
financial disaster were too splendid for words. My letter was written during this 
pathetic last phase (March 30, 1831). Scott had suffered an apoplectic or paralytic 
stroke on February 15, 1830 and the day before he left Abbotsford on his last 
trip abroad, Wordsworth (see p. 155) arrived at the castle and, before leaving, 
wrote a fine sonnet in honor of the occasion. Scott returned from this journey 
in a dying condition, and passed away at Abbotsford on September 21, 1832. 

In 1818 Lord Sidmouth, (see p. 28) informed Scott that the Prince Regent 
desired to confer a baronetcy upon him but illness prevented Sir Walter from 
going to London sooner than March 30, 1820 to kiss the new king’s hands. 
(George III had died in the meantime and the Regent had become George IV). 
The king, on this occasion, directed Lawrence to paint a portrait of Scott, as the 
beginning of a series for the great gallery at Windsor Castle. I recall seeing this 
when I visited the Castle in 1934. 
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Letter dated Abbotsford, March 30th,(1831) written to “Mr. Pickering, Bookseller, London” (1775 
Chancery Lane) (Postmark Melrose 4th April 1831) 
Sir— 

I received your letter at a time when I was very ill and unable to work and I am afraid I have 
neglected it more than I ought (to?) have done since my recovery. If it contained anything of im- 
portance I am afraid it will require you to write again, as unfortunately it has been mislaid during 
my illness. 1 am now quite well again, only feeling the effect of years considerably more than formerly 
the effect of old age. There is no occasion for apology on your part and I hope you will excuse my 
rudeness, being a matter of necessity on the part of your obedient servant 

Walter Scott 
Abbotsford 30 March 
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XLIII 


ROBERT BROWNING 
(1812-1889) 


GWOD 


HE SON of a clerk in the Bank of England, Robert Browning did. not 

receive a college education. His first poem “Pauline” appeared in 1833 and 
he first visited Italy in 1834. “Paracelsus,” which attracted the friendly notice of 
Carlyle and Wordsworth, appeared in 1835. In 1846 he married Elizabeth 
Barrett. Their married life was spent chiefly at Pisa, Florence and Rome but 
after her death in 1861 Browning returned to London, where he settled for the 
remainder of his life. He became quite a diner-out, so we are told, and it is 
interesting to note that my letter is a sort of apologia pro vita sua written because 
of an apparent misunderstanding about a dinner engagement with Mrs. Inwood 
Jones. Mr. Clifford Harrison, a public reader of Browning’s poetry, gives us this 


glimpse of Mrs. Inwood Jones in his “Stray Records”: 
I first met Browning at Mrs. Inwood Jones’s home on Sloane Street in 1878. It was on a 
Sunday afternoon. I found the poet there when I arrived. Our hostess introduced me at 
once, saying that the Sunday before (he generally called on the Sunday afternoon) she 
had told him about me. (Vol. 1: page 150) 


The elfish reference in this letter to his unintelligibility, reminds me of a delight- 
ful bit of obiter dicta which I heard Dr. John Kelman of Edinburgh mention 
some twenty years ago, in a lecture on Browning. Dr. Kelman said that his one 
and only sight of Browning in the flesh was at the tercentenary celebrations at 
Edinburgh University in 1884, when Browning was one of the group receiving 


honoroary degrees. 


“We met,” said Dr. Kelman, “in the largest hall in the city, and in order to secure places 
we assembled at least an hour before the proceedings of the day were to begin. For the 
speakers a high platform was erected, which was entirely empty except for one elderly 
gentleman, stoutish and of robust build, his white hair abundant and very carefully 
trimmed, his pointed beard suggesting a French maréchal. His alert eyes wandered round 
the assemblage, and a good-humoured smile played upon his lips. We sang after the 
manner of students and, as song followed song, we noticed him beating time to our 
singing, with hand stretched out along the bar in front of him. By-and-by others joined 
him, and among them one whom we took to be Robert Browning. The speakers that day 
were distinguished—Virchow, Pasteur, Lesseps, James Russell Lowell and many others 
addressed us—but we were bent on Browning, and the hall rang with his name as we 
shouted. For a time we pleaded in vain, but at last there arose, not the man with long 
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brown hair, whom we expected, but our friend of the song-time. He said: “Gentlemen, 
all the world knows that everything I have ever said is entirely unintelligible. I shall 
therefore make no speech, but shall only say, from my heart, God bless you.” 


Those of us who love Browning believe most firmly that he was the pro- 
foundest spiritual versifier of his generation. Perhaps his approach to life is most 
basic in “Pauline,” his first poem, for despite the fact that its “depressions are 
mingled with the ferocity of a somewhat unenlightened conscience,” the poem 
does thrust forth an apprehension of life that is tremendously fundamental. 
This, I think, is vividly and charmingly summed up in these gripping lines: 

I am made up of an intensest life, 
Of a most clear idea of consciousness 
Of self... a principle of restlessness 


Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel all— 
This is myself. 


While Browning followed his father in the Anglican tradition, one cannot 
but feel that these lines—again from “Pauline”—reflect the profound under- 
standing of the Bible and of Evangelical Christianity inculcated in him by his 


devoted Scottish Presbyterian mother: 
I have been keeping lonely watch with thee 
In the damp night by weeping Olivet, 
Or leaning on thy bosom, proudly less, 
Or dying with thee on the lonely cross. 
Or witnessing thine outbursts from the tomb. 
A mortal, sin’s familiar friend, doth here 
Avow that he will give all earth’s reward, 
But to believe and humbly teach the faith, 
In suffering and poverty and shame, 
Only believing he is not unloved. 


One cannot forget that memorable morning in 1889 when the British news- 
papers, by a moving coincidence, printed both the notice of his passing and the 
proof-sheets of his “Asolando.” Could any words more perfectly and more 
gloriously epitomize the temper and quality of his being than those sublime final 
lines of the Epilogue (to Asolando): 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 
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19 Warwick Crescent, W., 
May 9, 1876 
Dear Mrs. Inwood Jones: 

I hear with something like consternation that you were expecting me 
to dinner last evening. I believed—I could be certain—that the arrange- 
ment between us was that if, on returning home, I found I could go to 
you on the 8th I would write and say so—otherwise silence was to mean 
that, to my great sorrow, I had previously engaged myself. This latter 
was unluckily the case, and I supposed that no letter was required to 
tell you so; if, as 1t appears, you expected me after all, I must have been 
as unintelligible in my talk as in my verses—and I beg your pardon with 
all my heart. I was really under two engagements—otherwise I should 
have been as happy as I always am to enjoy your company; to have.lost 
not only that but your favour also would be too sad. 1 think, however, 
you will understand me.I write, write, write letters half of my morning 
—and most words go to people I care least about; so that mechanically 
I choose any mode that serves my purpose rather than letter-writing. 

Do believe me ever, 

Dear Mrs. Inwood Jones, 
Yours very truly and gratefully ever, 
R. Browning 
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XLIV 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
(1795-1881) 


ORN on a small farm at Ecclefechan, in Dumfrieshire, Carlyle entered 

Edinburgh University at 15. In 1826 he married Jane Welsh, a Scottish 
lady of strong character and shrewd wit, one of the best letter-writers in the 
English language, and retired to her farm at Craigenputtock, on the lonely 
moors of Nithsdale. There he wrote “Sartor Resartus” and the first part of the 
“French Revolution.” In 1834 he acquired the house on Cheyne Row, in Chelsea, 
where he lived for so many years. Were Carlyle living to-day, he would un- 
doubtedly be one of the outstanding protagonists of Mussolini and Hitler, for 
nothing brought forth his contempt more than democratic nostrums and the 
teaching of political economy. Salvation, according to him, was to be sought in 
a return to medieval conditions and the rule of the strong, just man, who was 
not to be got by popular elections. These views were expressed with especial vigor 
in “Past and Present” and several of his “Latter Day Pamphlets.” 


Carlyle hated trifling. No reader can ever forget Teufelsdréckh’s experience 
of aesthetic teas or the Queen’s box of comforts in “The French Revolution.” 
Indeed, Carlyle maintained that that Revolution could be summed up in a 
sentence. It was the fate of frivolity. Then too, Carlyle was tremendously Scot- 
tish, and, despite his alleged unfaith, terrifically Calvinistic. Who can ever for- 


get “The Everlasting No.” Some wag has observed that in Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
one saw “the Scotch thistle valiantly doing duty as the rose of Sharon.” Not so 


with Carlyle; he embodied the thistle with every point sharpened to a needle- 
like keenness. 


In an age when the present-day tendency to whittle down moral distinc- 
tions, or even explain them away altogether, was beginning to make its appear- 
ance, Carlyle quickly sensed this dangerous trend and thundered against it with 
the fierceness of an Hebrew prophet. Bishop Wilberforce relates a conversation 
at a dinner party in 1847 to the following effect: 
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Carlyle was very great. Monckton Milnes drew him out. Milnes began the young man’s 
cant of the present day—the barbarity and wickedness of capital punishment; that, after all, 
we could not be sure whether others were wicked, et cetera. Carlyle broke out on him 
with—‘None of your Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Companies for me. We do know 
what is wickedness. I know wicked men, men whom I could not live with; men whom 
under some conceivable circumstances I would kill, or they should kill me. No, Milnes, 
there’s no truth or greatness in all that. It’s just poor, miserable littleness.’ 


One wonders if there is any note more needed in this slipshod age—when 
the “New Deal,” and all that it stands for, has so sapped the virility and rugged- 
ness of America—than the trumpeting of this true Prophet, when he hurls forth 
such vascular sentences as these: 


Cast forth thy act in the ever-living, ever-working universe; it is a seed-grain that cannot 
die . . . Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, 
produce it, in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee; out with it then. Up, up! 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. Work while it is called 
To-day; for the Night cometh, wherein no man can work. 
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“The writer of the enclosed note is not personally known to me; | 
have understood that he is a young Edinburgh house-painter, who, in 
these late years, has forced his way into Literary notice and applause in 
that city—not without some real talent, it may be presumed. He has 
brought forth two books, somewhat in the style of a Scotch Dickens, 
tho’ with a great deal more of verse than Dickens uses; the books are 
called “The Eaverkenzie Man,” and “The Miller of Deanhaugh.” I think 
they were published in monthly parts; I saw them in the collected state, 
and looked thro’ them both with considerable recognition of real worth in 
the man. A beautiful, innocent, sympathetic character is everywhere 
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manifested; felicitous touches of graphic insight;—1n the verses especially 
a certain wild genuine music, a strange rugged picturesqueness, free flow- 
ing breadth of rythm, and general sincerity and melody in all the senses 
of these words; undoubtedly there is something poetic in this Ballantine. 
The whole coupled with some unripeness of judgment,—lI should say 
decided unripeness; if indeed he be completely ripenable on that side. 
His verses are his strong part, and these hitherto, I think, are almost all 
in the Scotch diakect. This 1s pretty exactly a transcript of my impression 
about Ballantine; neither over nor under, so far as I can help it. 
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By his note you see what it ts he now requests. If you, upon these 
data, feel justified to undertake a real inspection of his poem, I shall be 
very glad if you will do it. You do not bind yourself to accept the thing; 
but only not to reject it except on real examination. 

Will you be so kind as decide me this, on practical business grounds 
(for these alone should come into play) and if your answer be NO, 
pray let me have the Ballantine note back. 

Yesterday I forwarded a little book for Miss.Martineau, which I sup- 
pose you have received and will remember in due time. Believe me 
always, 

Yours very truly, 
T. Carlyle. 
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XLV 


JOHN RUSKIN 
(1819-1900) 


CATO 


UTHOR, artist, art critic and social reformer, Ruskin was perhaps the 
most genuine idealist the last century or two has produced. Inheriting 
£157,000 from his father, in addition to considerable property in houses and 
land, he gave away every shilling of it before he died to worthy causes and, in 
addition, had hundreds of pensioners. When he saw the sufferings of the poor, 
he could not bear to live in luxury, and devoted himself most sacrificially and 
wholeheartedly to the cause of social justice. 


He was the son of John James Ruskin of the firm of Ruskin, Telford and 
Domecq, wine merchants. It was said that “Domecq contributed the sherry, 
Telford the capital, and Ruskin the brains.” He was a Christ Church, Oxford 
man and in 1843 published, anonymously, the first volume of “Modern Painters.” 
He was a friend of Turner, Millais (the latter took Ruskins’s wife away from 
him) and other eminent artists and, as everybody knows, became the outstand- 
ing art critic of his generation. Someone asked Tennyson to name the six authors 
in whose writings the stateliest English prose was to be found, and he replied: 
“Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, de Quincy and Ruskin.” While the 
public enjoyed Ruskin’s criticism immensely, such was not the case with the 
artists, and away back in the 70’s “Punch” had a pleasantry running like this: 

I paints and paints, 
Hears no complaints 
And sells before I’m dry; 
"Till savage Ruskin 
Sticks his tusk in 

And nobody will buy. 

But I want especially to emphasize his great service to the cause of social 
reform. His book “The Crown of Wild Olive” (published in 1866) was a sheaf 
of addresses delivered principally to working men’s Sunday afternoon institutes. 
I can never forget the impression the great address on “Work” (delivered before 


the Working Men’s Institute at Camberwell in the early 60’s) made on me when 
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I first read it, more than thirty years ago. Here is a paragraph which, I think, 
is a superb summation of the whole matter of economic justice and the vicious- 
ness of predatory wealth. Had “big business” heeded these warnings during the 
subsequent half century, we would not be cumbered with the New Deal and 


Socialism and all these upsets of to-day. And now for the quotation: 

In every nation there are, and must always be, a certain number of these Fiend’s servants 
(the “Fee First” people) who have it principally for the object of their lives to make 
money. They are always, as I said, more or less stupid, and cannot conceive of anything 
else so nice as money. Stupidity is always the basis of the Judas bargain. We do great 
injustice to Iscariot, in thinking him wicked above all common wickedness. He was only 
a common money-lover and, like all money-lovers, didn’t understand Christ:—couldn’t 
make out the worth of Him, or meaning of Him. He didn’t want Him to be killed. He 
was horror-struck when he found that Christ would be killed; threw his money away 
instantly, and hanged himself. How many of our present money-seekers, think you, would 
have the grace to hang themselves, whoever was killed? But Judas was a common, selfish, 
muddle-headed, pilfering fellow; his hand always in the bag of the poor, not caring for 
them. He didn’t understand Christ:—yet believed in Him, much more than most of us 
do; had seen Him do miracles, thought He was quite strong enough to shift for Himself, 
and he Judas, might as well make his own little bye-perquisites out of the affair. Christ 
would come out of it well enough, and he would have his thirty pieces. Now, that is the 
money-seeker’s idea, all over the world. He doesn’t hate Christ, but can’t understand Him 
—doesn’t care for Him—sees no good in that benevolent business; makes his own little job 
out of it at all events, come what will. And thus, out of every mass of men, you have a 
certain number of bagmen—your “fee-first” men, whose main object is to make money. And 
they do make it—make it in all sorts of unfair ways, chiefly by the weight and force of 
money itself, or what is called the power of capital; that is to say, the power which money, 
once obtained, has over the labour of the poor, so that the capitalist can take all its 
produce to himself, except the labourer’s food. That is the modern Judas’s way of “carrying 
the bag” and “bearing what is put therein.” 


I recall some years ago in the Poets’ Corner, in Westminster Abbey, being 
impressed by the ill-proportioned way in which humans memorialize their great 
ones. The whole of one section is devoted to an immense rococo memorial to 
the 2nd Duke of Argyll, a great warrior of the days of Queen Anne. At one 
side of this huge affair, on a small shelf, is a bust of Sir Walter Scott and im- 
mediately above this is a medallion of Ruskin, by Onslow Forbes, R. A. Of 
course, the explanation is that Argyll’s memorial was placed there more than a 
century before Scott’s bust and about 150 or 175 years before Ruskin’s medallion 
nevertheless the effect on the present-day visitor cannot but be as I have 
indicated. 


I am happy to own this letter. It is written in such a whimsical, genial sort 
of vein. I have not been successful in identifying Mr. Thompson, or the cause 
he represented, but Ruskin’s vivid, colorful English is priceless beyond words. 
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Brantwood, 
Coniston, Lancashire, 17th June 1881 
My Dear Sir: 
I was aghast at opening your last letter—opening the first with a 
quantity of others when I was dog tired I took you for the Palaeontologi- 
cal, or whatever they call themselves—and threw you over to my 


Brantwork, 
Osninton Ranceshire. 


Lf [ave (980 
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Secretary without looking twice. You're the only people in all London 
I mean to keep by—if you don’t throw me over yourselves. I enclose 
cheque for five guineas at once—if you'll please credit me on to save 
trouble. My bankers are ordered generally to pay nobody anything— 
and then I know what I’m about, as far as they are concerned. You will, 
I hope, forgive my not knowing what I was about—when my head 1s 
half split with your nasty, long Greek names instead of plain English— 
and the other half by my own way of knocking it against walls. 

Your Number XI is lovely and there are some precious things in it— 
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and no ugly ones. As for the Soctety’s stopping work, I look on it as only 
beginning. 

You ought to give every leaf of the Boulogne Psalter, to begin with— 
at present you are no more than an advertising Firm of MS to be 
published. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
]. Ruskin 
E. M. Thompson, Esq. 


Poke 
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XLVI 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
(1809-1894) 


C2OT © 


R. HOLMES was a delightful member of that class which he described in 
D Elsie Venner as “the Brahmin Caste of New England.” He was one of the 
most picturesque, vigorous and original personalities of his generation and per- 
haps by what he might have called a happy operation of the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, these characteristics, in generous measure, were inherited by his son 
and namesake, the late Chief Justice. 

Before he was eight, we find Holmes taking his younger brother, age five, 
to witness the last public hanging in Cambridge. His Calvinistic father, the Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, tried to steer him into the ministry but the lad’s reaction was 
delightfully recorded in a letter, written years after, when he said: 


I might have been a minister myself, for aught I know, if (a certain) clergyman had 
not looked and talked so like an undertaker. 


Accordingly, he became a doctor but, as sometimes happens, his avocation— 
the writing of verse, essays, and so forth—proved to be his major contribution 
to human progress. 

His humor was priceless. In 1833 he visited England and wrote this note 
following a glimpse of King William IV: 

The King blew his nose twice, and wiped the royal perspiration repeatedly from a face 
which is probably the largest uncivilized spot in England. 

When he began the practice of medicine in Boston in 1836 he notified his friends 
that “the slightest favors (or fevers) were welcome.” 

The Saturday Review of Literature, about 10 years ago, spoke of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” as “that best book of one of the first and ripest 
of the columnists.” Holmes was a penetrating, witty and kindly observer of men 
and events, and I suppose that would to-day classify him as a columnist, in the 
best sense of the word, of course. 

While contemporaneous orthodoxy fulminated against him because of cer- 
tain sparkling comments on Calvinism (at its worst!) in “The Professor” and 
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“The Autocrat,” Holmes, in a fundamental sense, was a spiritually “aware” in- 
dividual. “There is a little plant called Reverence in the corner of my soul’s 
garden,” he once wrote to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “which I love to have watered 
once a week.” “This habitual watering,” wrote M. A. de Wolf Howe, “took 
place in King’s Chapel, where the congenial doctrines of Unitarianism were 
presented to him in an equally congenial setting of Bostonian and Anglican 
tradition.” 

My letter was written from the Beacon Street home of Dr. Holmes just 
about four years before his death on October 7, 1894, less than two months after 


his 85th birthday. 


Transcription of Document 
296 Beacon St., 
Boston, Oct. 25th 1890 
My Dear Sir:— 

I hope you will visit Boston before leaving for England. If you do, it 
will give me great pleasure to meet you at my house which is not at 
“Harvard” College or Cambridge but in Boston. While I have been in 
the country in consequence of overcrowding with work and an attack of 
illness, my correspondence has been somewhat neglected and I regret 
that I did (not ?) at once reply to your letter, directing my answer to 
the Park Avenue Hotel, New York. I feel very sorry about it, for I 
should find a great pleasure in renewing our acquaintance and | 
should like to send a message through you to Mrs. Ritchie. I shall write 
to her and make the best apology I can, and if you knew how I was 
flooded with communications of all sorts at about the time of your 
writing, you would accept it and she, 1 know would forgive my careless- 
ness when you told her of my smothering heaps of letters, etc. The 29th 
of August was my birthday and I had no peace for weeks. 

1 am still in hopes of a call from you before you sail on the first of 
November. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Bell, 
Sincerely yours, 


O. W. Holmes 
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XLVII 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
(1807-1882) 


C2OTO 


NJOYING the unusual good fortune of having many poems accepted while 

he was still a student at Bowdoin, Longfellow wrote his father that he had 
set his heart upon a literary career, and on graduation in 1829 accepted the pro- 
fessorship of modern languages at Bowdoin, which he held until 1835, when 
he became professor of modern languages and belles-lettres at Harvard. These 
were the only salaried offices he ever held. His first wife died in 1835 and four 
years after their marriage he married Frances Elizabeth Appleton, whose wealthy 
father bought the Craigie House for the pair as a wedding gift. 


After the tragic death of the second Mrs. Longfellow, (she was accidentally 
burned when some wax she was using to seal up packages of her daughter’s curls 
caught fire), he suffered from nerves and extreme fatigue and was never a well 
man again. James Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton worked with him 
in his translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and Mr. Norton gives us this 
picture of their association together in this task: 

Every Wednesday evening Mr. Lowell and I went to Mr. Longfellow’s study to listen 
while he read a canto of his translation from the proof-sheet. We paused over every 
doubtful passage, discussed the various readings, considered the true meaning of obscure 
words and phrases, sought for the most exact equivalent of Dante’s expression,—objected, 
criticised, praised, with a freedom that was made perfect by Mr. Longfellow’s absolute 
sweetness, simplicity and modesty . . . Almost always one or two guests would come in 
at ten o’clock, when the work ended, and sit down with us to a supper, with which the 


evening closed. Mr. Longfellow had a special charm as a host, the charm of social 
grace and humour. 


Mr. Henry Ford’s recent restoration of the Wayside Inn at Sudbury adds 
interest to my autograph, which is an order by Longfellow (presumably 
addressed to his printers) to “please print for Messrs. Ticknor and Fields” five 
thousand copies of this famous poem, from his plates. It will be remembered 
that the eminent James T. Fields was a partner in this firm. By the way, I noted 
somewhere that whereas Longfellow only received fifteen dollars for “The 
Village Blacksmith” in 1840, he was paid three thousand dollars for “The Hang- 
ing of the Crane” in 1874. Most of Longfellow’s contemporary men of letters 
praised his work warmly, but Edgar Allan Poe somehow was a very sharp critic. 
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Speaking of “The Village Blacksmith,” I saw the other day a delightful 
story about Professor William Lyon Phelps. It so happened that the captain of a 
distinctly invincible Yale football team was having difficulty with his grades and — 
was up before Professor Phelps for an oral test in English. “Who was the author 
of ‘The Village Blacksmith’?” asked Dr. Phelps and as everybody held their 
breath, the young man replied: “Wordsworth.” “Correct,” said the Professor, 
“of course you mean Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 
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XLVIII 


WALT WHITMAN 
(1819-1892) 


GWWYD 


dies outstanding champion of American intellectual independence, Walt 
(short for Walter, to distinguish him from Walter, his father), Whitman 
became an office boy at eleven, then soon after a printer, wandering school- 
teacher, contributor and editor of “The Brooklyn Eagle” and, later I think, of 
another Brooklyn newspaper. He published “Leaves of Grass” in 1855, twelve 
poems “saturated,” as he says, “with the vehemence of pride and audacity of 
freedom necessary to loosen the mind of still-to-be-form’d America from the 
folds, the superstitions, and all the long, tenacious, and stifling anti-democratic 
authorities of Asiatic and European past.” His poems on moral, social and 
political questions, written in an unconventional form between rythmical prose 
and verse, and containing some lyrical passages, here and there, show a tre- 
mendous sense of the brotherhood of man. 

I have been deeply interested in Whitman’s “meditations” on the death of 
Carlyle. In 1881, when word arrived that the grim sage had passed away at 
Chelsea, Whitman spoke of him as “rugged, mountainous, volcanic—himself 
more a French Revolution than any of his volumes.” He said Carlyle’s keen 
mind had detected “what a foetid gasbag much of modern radicalism is; but 
then his great heart demanded reform, demanded change—often at terrible odds 
with his scornful brain.” In time Whitman was able to rise above the Carlylean 
despair through a “soul-sight of that divine clue and unseen thread which holds 
the whole congeries of things—all history, all time, and all events, however 
trivial, however momentous, like a leashed dog in the hands of a hunter.” 

Stevenson, in “Familiar Studies” gives us these delightful appraisals of this 
truly original genius: 

His (Whitman’s) great point is to get people under way. To the faithful Whitmanite 
this would be justified by the belief that God made all, and that all was good; the prophet, 
in this doctrine, has only to cry “Tally-ho,” and mankind will break into a gallop on the 


road to El Dorado .. . I do not know many better things in literature than the brief 
pictures—brief and vivid, like things seen by lightening—with which he tries to stir up 
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the world’s heart upon the side of mercy. He braces us, on the one hand, with examples 
of heroic duty and helpfulness; on the other, he touches us with pitiful instances of people 
needing help. He knows how to make the heart beat at a brave story; to inflame us with 
just resentment over the hunted slave, to stop our mouths for shame when he tells of the 
drunken prostitute. For all the afflicted, all the weak, all the wicked, a good word is said in 
a spirit which I can only call one of ultra-Christianity; and however wild, however contra- 
dictory, it may be in parts, this at least may be said for his book, as it may be said of the 
Christian Gospels, that no one will read it, however respectable, but he gets a knock upon 
his conscience; no one, however fallen, but he finds a kindly and supporting welcome. 
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SAMUEL F. SMITH 
(1808-1895 ) 


CPO ® 


HIS eminent Baptist clergyman, famous as the author of “My Country ’tis 

of Thee,” (he wrote it in 1832 although the manuscript which has come 
into my possession is a copy made by him for a friend—as he indicates— in 1893, ) 
was born in Boston and attended the Boston Latin School and Harvard. At the 
university he was a classmate of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who wrote a class poem 
entitled “Our Boys” in which are the lines: 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith: 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith. 


A biographical sketch in Scribners’ “Dictionary of American Biography” 
gives us this interesting close-up on “America” : 


He had met some of the cost of his education by the translation of articles for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica edited by Francis Lieber. During the latter part of his course in 
the Seminary (Andover) he was asked by Lowell Mason to translate or compose verses 
for a songbook to be used in schools. Among the tunes placed in his hands was one which 
especially appealed to him. “Being pleased with its simple and easy movement” he later 
wrote, “I glanced at the German words, and seeing that they were patriotic, instantly felt 
the impulse to write a patriotic hymn of my own to the same tune. Seizing a scrap of waste 
paper, I put upon it, within half an hour, the verses substantially as they stand to-day.” 
This hymn, beginning “My Country ’tis of thee” was first published in Mason’s “The 
Choir” (1832). As it appeared, it contained five stanzas, the third of which was later 
discarded. It speedily was adopted as the national hymn, a status never needing the sup- 
port of political action, but maintained by force of sentiment. 

Dr. Smith also wrote the well-known hymn: “The morning light is break- 
ing” and in 1868 a poem “The Lone Star” which the Baptist Foreign Mission 
brethren believe was instrumental in saving the Telegu Mission at Nellnore, 
India, during a financial crisis of the late 1860’s and I recall being present at the 
Northern Baptist Convention in Seattle, in 1925, when a dramatic reference to 
this poem, and the related circumstances of the 1860’s, lead to the creation of a 
“Lone Star Fund” for the strengthening of Baptist missionary efforts in the 
Orient. A very large sum was soon collected. 


The April before Dr. Smith’s death (1895) a great public demonstration 
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was held in his honor in Boston and the handsome tower and chimes of the 


ist Baptist Church, Newton Center, which I saw yesterday, (August 13, 1939) 


are a memorial to him. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(1850-1894 ) 


HE Stevenson item in my collection is one that relates to the last phase of 

his life—the Vailima days—and the order to pay twelve dollars in currency 
to one of his native trusties (Talola) indicates the rather precise fiscal processes 
of the Stevensons in those days. The order form, printed by Turner & Henderson, 
Sydney, Australia, was duly numbered and even an efficient dating stamp was 
used. 

This Vailima touch brings to mind the blazing letter to the Rev'd Dr. C. M. 
Hyde of Honolulu, which is the most devastating communication ever addressed 
by one man to another, so far as my knowledge goes. Mrs. Stevenson, after his 
death, told of the profound impression Father Damien’s work had made on 
Stevenson—so much so that he obtained permission to visit the leper settlement 
at Molokai, where he stayed for something like a week. It did not occur to him 
that it would be necessary to obtain a separate official permit to leave Molokai; 
hence he was. nearly left behind and only saved himself by a prodigious leap, 
which landed him on board the boat, whence nothing but force could dislodge 
him. Scarcely anything ever made such an impression on Stevenson as Father 
Damien and his work. Mrs. Stevenson said he could never speak of it without 
the deepest emotion. Consequently, when he read, after Damien’s death, that a 
move to erect a memorial to his memory had been abandoned following the 
statements appearing in Dr. Hyde’s letter, published in an Australian religious 
paper, his wrath knew no bounds, and he proceeded to write Dr. Hyde a letter 
which must have brought that portly divine pretty close to apoplexy. Hyde’s 
letter is worth quoting, so I shall set it forth although the reply of Stevenson is 
much too long to reproduce in full. 


Honolulu, August 2, 1889. 
Rev. H. B. Gage. 
Dear Brother,—In reply to your inquiries about Father Damien, I can only reply that we 
who knew the man are surprised at the extravagant newspaper laudations, as if he was a 
most saintly philanthropist. The simple truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, headstrong 
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and bigoted. He was not sent to Molokai, but went there without orders; did not stay at 
the leper settlement (before he became one himself), but circulated freely over the whole 
island (less than half the island is devoted to the lepers), and he came often to Honolulu. 
He had no hand in the reforms and improvements inaugurated, which were the work of 
our Board of Health, as occasion required and means were provided. He was not a pure 
man in his relations with women, and the leprosy of which he died should be attributed 
to his vices and carelessness. Others have done much for the lepers, our own ministers, the 
government physicians, and so forth, but never with the Catholic idea of meriting eternal 
life —Yours, etc., 


C. M. Hyde. 


After telling how he had once before heard the gossip about Damien’s im- 
proper conduct from a Honolulu visitor in an Apia bar—which visitor was 
promptly knocked down by a bystander for saying such a thing about Damien— 
and dealing with the statements, clause by clause, Stevenson concluded with this 


blazing paragraph: 


Is it growing at all clear to you what a picture you have drawn of your own heart? 
I will try yet once again to make it clearer. You had a father: suppose this tale were told 
about him, and some informant brought it to you, proof in hand: I am not making too 
high an estimate of your emotional nature when I suppose you would regret the circum- 
stances? that you would feel the tale of frailty the more keenly since it shamed the author 
of your days? and that the last thing you would do would be to publish it in the religious 
press? Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did, is my father, and the father of 
the man in the Apia bar, and the father of all who love goodness; and he was your father 
too, if God had given you grace to see it. 


Speaking of missionaries, I have come across a charming letter written by 
Stevenson at this period to his friend Miss Adelaide Boodle—just a very short 
while before his death, in fact—in which he speaks, with profound feeling and 
extraordinary penetration, of the task of the foreign missionary: 


Vailima, July 14, 1894. 
My Dear Adelaide,— . . . So, at last, you are going into mission work? where I think 
your heart always was. You will like it in a way, but remember it is dreary long. Do you 
know the story of the American tramp who was offered meals and a day’s wage to chop 
with the back of an axe on a fallen trunk. “Damned if I can go on chopping when I can’t 
see the chips fly!” You will never see the chips fly in mission work, never; and be sure 
you know it beforehand. The work is one long, dull disappointment, varied by acute 
revulsions; and those who are by nature courageous and cheerful, and have grown old in 
experience, learn to rub their hands over infinitesimal successes. However, as I really believe 
there is some good done in the long run—gutta cavat lapidem non vi in this business— 
it is a useful and honourable career in which no one should be ashamed to embark. Always 
remember the fable of the sun, the storm and the traveller’s cloak. Forget wholly and for 
ever all small pruderies, and remember that you cannot change ancestral feelings of right 
and wrong whitout what is practically soul-murder. Barbarous as the customs may seem, 
always hear them with patience, always judge them with gentleness, always find in them 
some seed of good; see that you always develop them; remember that all you can do is to 
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civilize the man in the line of his own civilization, such as it is. And never expect, never 
believe in thaumaturgic conversions. They may do very well for St. Paul; in the case of 
an Andaman islander they mean less than nothing. In fact, what you have to do is to teach 
the parents in the interest of their great-grandchildren. 

I think every foreign mission board might do well to print this letter in their 
manual of instructions for neophytes in the mission field. 

Stevenson was one of the best loved literary figures of his generation and his 
great friend, Sir Sidney Colvin—who assembled the two volumes of letters pub- 
lished by Scribners in 1904, from which the one to Miss Boodle has been ex- 
cerpted—epitomized his style in these felicitous sentences: 


To attain the mastery of an elastic and harmonious English prose, in which trite and 
inanimate elements should have no place, and which should be supple to all uses and alive 
in all its joints and members, was an aim which he (Stevenson) pursued with ungrudging, 
even with heroic toil . . . Energy of vision goes hand in hand with magic of presentment 
and both words and things acquire new meaning and a new vitality under his touch. 
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